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THE CHURCH IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


ALBERT SIREAU 


OST travellers coming from Europe find the approach to Rio 
de Janeiro unforgettable. The capital of Brazil is discovered 
in a setting that is unique; not even the bay of Naples com- 

pares with it in splendour. Masses of granite are piled fantastically 
around a huge bay, where a whole squadron can sail in easily. On 
the summit of Corcovado there is a monumental figure of Christ 
the Redeemer, in the act of blessing, giving to the whole a spiritual 
dimension : it is a magnificent scene, the million lights of the Port 
resembling a splendid altar, and above the Saviour often encircled 
by clouds. How different from New York !. The statue only of 
Liberty, Manhattan thick with sky-scrapers, the weather often grey 
and cold. What is prefigured by this first scene ? 


Rapid Expansion 

The whole of Latin America, from Rio Grande to Tierra del 
Fuego has seen rapid progress during this century. The countries 
of which it is composed are in full economic, industrial and cultural 
expansion, and all these peoples wish to have a place of increasing 
importance, and are determined more and more each day to assert 
their individuality as against Europe and the world ! To mention 
a few facts : in Brazil, ten years ago the first blast-furnace of Volta 
Redonda was lit ; to-day it is an industrial centre, having more than 
30,000 inhabitants, and producing a million tons of steel a year. 
Cars are assembled in Brazil and Krupp manufactures locomotives 
there. In the Argentine, industrial production increased in ten 
years by 70% and in Chile by 80% since 1936. 

There is a remarkable increase of population, due to three 
influences, the high birth-rate, immigration and improved public 
health measures. Between 1800 and 1950 the population rose from 
18 millions to 150, an increase of more than 800%, while the 
population of Europe did not even increase threefold. The increase 
is noticeable especially in the two largest countries—Brazil and the 
Argentine : the first between 1850 and 1950 increased from 7 to 
53 million persons, the second, which alone has taken 6 million 
European immigrants, has increased from one to 18 millions. 

With such.an increase of population and of industry, it is easy 


- to understand that towns grow up in these countries like mushrooms, 
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faster even than in the United States. In Colombia, Bogota doubled 
its population within 15 years; in Chile, Santiago tripled its 
population in 25 years. In the Argentine, Buenos Aires increased a 
hundredfold in 150 years, and it is now the largest city of the 
Southern Hemisphere, having a population of four millions without 
counting its suburbs (which would account for another two millions). 
As a last example, Sao Paulo in Brazil within fifty years increased 
from 60,000 to over 2,500,000 and was able last year to claim 
with pride to have outpassed the capital itself ! 

There is as rapid an extension in the religious field. Since the 
beginning of the century 140 new dioceses were established : in 
Chile—increasing from one to 16, in the Argentine from 7 to 22, 
in Brazil from 17 to 86. In Brazil, more than a hundred seminaries 


were founded. 
A Continent of Differences 


If now we consider, not the numerical increase, but the change in 
the standard of living, the matter becomes less simple. There are 
such great differences within these countries on the social, cultural, 
and religious planes that our knowledge of our own countries will 
not give us the least inkling of their condition. 

It is the least homogeneous part of the world. In the case of 
nutrition, in the Argentine the average is 22% above the minimum 
standard of calories required, but in Brazil the average is 4% below, 
in Mexico 17% below, in Peru 24%. Latin America has rich regions 
capable of exporting large quantities of food and yet a recent book 
on the food situation in Brazil bore the title The Geography of 
Hunger. 

Similar differences exist in regard to income per capita, $409 in 
Venezuela, $144 in Brazil, $64 in Haiti. But these figures do not 
represent the situation correctly, because within each country one 
finds a class that is very rich, even fabulously so, and side by side 
with those the masses of the people living in extreme poverty. 
And again with regard to culture: Buenos Aires, Bogota, Rio, 
Santiago are well-equipped centres of culture, but more than half 
the population of the continent is still illiterate. But in this again 
there is no uniformity : in the Argentine and in Uruguay there are 
only 12% illiterates, while there are 50% in Brazil and 80% in 
Bolivia. These differences of human living have their parallel in 
religious matters. In. most of these countries one finds a picked 
group, very Catholic, fervent and generous, but as well as these a 
huge number of people almost entirely abandoned, even though in 
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spite of that they continue to wish to be called Catholics. How is 
such a situation possible ? 

One must first of all realize the immense size of these regions. 
Latin America, which includes Mexico and Central America as well 
as the whole of South America, could cover twice Europe and thrice 
the United States; it is longer from Buenos Aires to Caracas than 
from London to New York. In length the Argentine would cover 
the distance from Gibraltar to Moscow, and in area 25 times the 
area of Ireland (all Ireland) ; the whole of Italy would only equal 
the province of Buenos Aires, while Brazil is larger than the United 
States. 

But there are great distances on another scale which we might call 
*“‘ historical depth.” In Latin America people live, not only as 
contemporaries of present-day Europe, but others live as if at a 
pre-historic period, others as in the Middle Ages (one might even 
add some live in the Europe of the future !). From this point of 
view, Brazil is certainly the most characteristic. There are large 
groups of sky-scrapers at Sao Paulo, Rio, Belo Horizonte. At 
some distance away we find the atmosphere of Victorian times, 
with the concern for “ respectability” of the principal families. 
Further away on the Fazendas of the interior, peasants live as during 
the Middle Ages, and in the Matto Grosso there are primitive 
Indians who tried a few years ago to “ kill” with their arrows an 
aeroplane that flew overhead ! 

There is another factor that accounts for the great difference as 
compared with Western Europe—that of race. While Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay are nearly entirely white and Haiti black, in 
a whole series of countries there is a white group, Indians, half- 
castes, Mulattos, and Zumbos (Indian and Negro mixture). 


The Absence of the Priest 

Such a background will not give a uniform religious situation, 
one cannot speak of ‘* Latin-American Catholicism.” as one would 
of “‘ Irish Catholicism.” The spiritual and religious standards vary 
a great deal, but the general picture shows the essential minimum is 
lacking for the bulk of the population and in most parts of the 
continent. We find in Latin America the greatest gap, compared 
with the rest of Catholic world of to-day, between the numerical 
importance of Catholics and the standard of religious life 
accessible to most of them. A sign of this situation (and also a 
cause) is the colossal disproportion—greater than anywhere else 
in the Catholic world—between the number of baptized and the 
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number of priests. Roughly speaking there are 150 million baptized 
Catholics there, and 30,000 priests : the tenth of the world’s priests 
for the third of the world’s Catholics. 

When we realize that the presence of a priest gives to the Christian 
flock the possibility of a normal equipment for the struggle for 
eternal life, we must say that, in global strategy this part of the 
front is our weakest. Let us take some comparative figures : For 
its 50,000,000 Catholics, Brazil has only 7,000 priests, while Italy 
has 60,000 for a somewhat smaller population. The Argentine has 
18,000,000 Catholics and 5,000 priests, the same number as Ireland 
for about 4,000,000 or the single Belgian diocese of Malines for 
3,000,000 ! Cuba, for a population of more than 5 millions, has 
only 670—both secular and regular—a figure only 30 higher than 
the number of regular priests in the archdiocese of Dublin in 1954. 

The table below! shows the difference of spiritual provision, on 
the diocesan level, between Dublin and the various South American 
capitals. 

The last figures, “‘Catholics per priest,” do not represent the exact 
situation on the parochial level, they give only an idea of the 
different averages. 

The reality in the parishes is far more tragic: in my diocese 
(Mercedes, Argentine) the theoretical average would give one priest 
for about 5,000, but in some parishes there is only one for 13,000. 
Some months ago I received a letter from Chile, from a young 
priest appointed three years after his ordination as parish priest 
of a parish near the capital. He is alone to care for 20,000 
parishioners and the church has a capacity for only 250 people ! 
Not long ago a Dutch priest came to visit me on his way back from 
Brazil, His parish was sixty miles long. A Venezuelan priest I met 
was for a while in charge of a suburban parish having more than 


1 All the included figures are taken from Annuario Pontificio 1955 and may 
sometimes differ slightly from the respective national directories. 


Dublin Buenos Aires RiodeJaneiro Caracas 
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3,353 5,032 $96 885 
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100,000 parishioners. Parishes of 40,000 and 50,000 are frequent 
with one or two priests in charge. 


The Causes 


But how could such a situation develop ? 

A detailed explanation would lead us far beyond the limits of 
this article. Let us only sketch the answer. From what we have seen 
of the geographical and “ historical ” immensity of the Continent 
we can easily understand that it is by no means an easy field for the 
sacerdotal ministers. Other sources of difficulties for the Church 
were Spanish and French ideological influences : the one with a 
total union of the two powers, Church and State, put the Church 
in a difficult position when the countries sought political indepen- 
dence at the beginning of the last century, especially because native 
clergy had not been promoted (only six of the 400 bishops of the 
colonial period were born in America). Examples of this and of the 
opposite French tendency, aiming at complete separation of Church 
and State, still exist in Latin America to-day. Other handicaps are 
illiteracy and low living conditions. The high rate of illegitimacy— 
usually due to ignorance of religion or to economic reasons—is 
another important cause of the lack of vocations. To that one may 
add the quickly growing population in many countries. Another 
important cause is what we might call a “‘ clerical ” one, a lack of 
sufficient interest on the part of the clergy there who do not use all 
possible means to discover and safeguard religious vocations. 

But the people of Europe are also responsible for this state of 
affairs : they allowed the immigration to these regions of people in 
conditions of extreme want, to the number of 17 millions, between 
1850 and 1950. What made the situation still worse was that the 
number of priests who accompanied them was tragically insufficient. 
In the Argentine for example in 1946 there were 2,440,000 foreigners, 
including two millions Spaniards and Italians, yet only 272 diocesan 
priests from abroad, giving only 1/9000. In regard to the Italians 
alone the position is still more unfavourable: for the 221,279 
Italians who came between 1949 and 1953 only eleven priests came 
to aid them, one for twenty thousand ! 


The Remedy. 


; “An intensified contribution from European countries is a pressing 
duty not only of charity but of strict justice. This becomes still more 
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evident when we consider the exploitation of the riches of this 
continent by certain European: countries. 

It is urgent to act immediately, because the continent is changing, 
and that very rapidly. In such changing conditions the modern 
means of influencing public opinion and events—press, radio, 
cinema—can pénetrate with all their intensity. Neo-paganism can 
destroy what little religious life remains for so many. Protestant 
proselytism is very active and more than 16,000 ministers are already 
working on the continent. Theirdynamism might be an example for 
many Catholics. From a quite different standpoint the Communists 
are exploiting the social differences and the poor conditions of the 
masses. They are training in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, 700 leaders, 
comprising both Europeans and Latin-Americans to be sent to the 
different countries of the continent. Experts agree in thinking that 
Latin America will be one of the future centres of gravity of the world. 

If vigorous action is not taken soon this new centre of gravity may 
for long and tragically escape the influence of the Church. Aware of 
this danger, Rome has pointed out to religious congregations and 
to the episcopate of different countries the great need of sending 
priests, as soon as possible, to Latin America. To quote Cardinal 
Piazza in a letter concerning this problem : “ Religious orders give 
an appreciable help in the matter, but it is not sufficient. It is impos- 
sible to meet many needs without the assistance of a numerous 
secular clergy.” 

The final aim is to build up a true Latin-American clergy. Most 
of these countries have their own dioceses and bishops. What is 
necessary is to increase the number of priests so that all the 
Catholics may have the adequate means for their spiritual life. To 
use a military metaphor, the Church in Latin America has many 
generals and many soldiers, but too few officers. 

' Is it enough to send priests ? No! Certain qualifications are 
required of those who wish to serve the Church in this region. 
First of all a deep feeling of sympathy is necessary. We must not 
imagine that South America is just an underdeveloped Europe. 
Going to South America means more than a geographical change 
of place, more than a separation from one’s family, from one’s 
friends. One must be prepared to be moulded by the new milieu, 
to adapt oneself to a new mentality and new ways, in a word, 
to be ready to become “‘ one of them.” In the United States of 
America and other countries to which there is much immigration 
it is remarkable how the forces of assimilation work so that the 
‘children of the immigrants become true natives. The priests too, 
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out of charity, must hasten this process in themselves, if possible 
in a few years. And so they must prepare themselves by a serious 
study of the language, history, sociology and literature of those 
countries. This is but a mark of courtesy. For instance, how much 
better received will be an apposite quotation from a local author than 
one from the literature of Europe or North America though this 
should express the very same idea. In a word the candidate must 
prepare himself by an intimate knowledge of his future mission field. 

The ideal solution of course would be to send the candidates there 
while they are still seminarists. But this solution has its incon- 
veniences too. It would involve sending young men who would never 
attain to the priesthood and separating them at an early age from 
their families. 

A Seminary 
' The more practical solution seems : to establish a seminary in 
some cultural centre where it would be possible to provide a sound 
intellectual training. But this institution must have a clearly marked 
Latin-American atmosphere. Latin-Americans must have a voice. 
in the administration. Otherwise the tone would be too “‘ European.” 
It would be desirable to have some priests of Latin-American origin 
in the institute who, while pursuing their studies in one or other 
branch, could assist by their very presence in the formation of the 
European candidates. But that is not sufficient. Even in their first 
years of training the seminarists should be in contact with their 
future fellow-priests in the Southern-American dioceses. And when 
as priests they reach their adopted dioceses it would be a good thing 
for them to spend some months in a seminary there so as to enter 
into still closer contact with their colleagues. All this will asure that 
their future flock will be pleasantly surprised to find new arrivals 
not merely conversant with the language (which is but the first step) 
but familiar too with the habits and customs of the country which 
they will not regard as “‘ amusing peculiarities of the somewhat 
backward natives.” 

To sum up, everything should be done so that the priests who go 
to Latin America do so to bring Christ and not the customs of their 
native lands. Latin America needs a great number of priests from 
other countries but priests who are prepared to cease being strangers 
and become Americans with the Americans ! 

Such a centre was founded last year in Louvain by His Eminence 
Cardinal Van Roey and the other Belgian Bishops. The first year 
eleven candidates entered the seminary and a Latin-American 
seminarist was also with them. The first three priests sailed some 
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weeks, agoto South America. Next September there will be not only 
Belgian candidates but young men from other European countries 
who will enter the College? and more Latin-Americans will come. 

Since 1950 in Spain the Obra de Cooperation Sacerdotal Hispano- 
americana was able to send abroad more than a hundred secular 
priests, and since last year a seminary has been organized where 
seminarists prepare themselves for the apostolate i in Latin America. 

Can Ireland help too ? 

As a matter of fact she has already done so for certain regions so 
that for instance a book was published last year in Buenos Aires on 
the Irish Chaplains of Irish Residents in the Argentine. There are 
Irish regular priests in various Latin-American countries, but this 
effort can and should be intensified. Catholic Ireland, which so 
often in her history contributed to the spread or to the strengthening 
of the Church throughout the world, will know with what generosity 
to answer the appeal from these countries ! 

ALBERT SIREAU 


37 Rue Vésale, Louvain, Belgium. 


2 Collegium pro America Latina, 37, rue Vesale, Louvain, Belgium 


Conditions of Admission : 

1. The normal conditions of admission to diocesan seminaries. 

2. For clerics, permission of the Ordinary. 

3. Favourable reports of the Superiors of the seminary or college. 
Organisation of Studies : 

The general ecclesiastical formation is undertaken by the Catholic University, 
at the Higher Institute of Philosophy for the Philosophy courses and at the 
Schola Minor of Theology for the theological courses. 

The special Latin-American formation is undertaken by the College for 
Latin-America. This includes : 

(a) Courses 
of Spanish and Portuguese as spoken in Latin-America. 
of American history. 
of American geography, physical, economic and above all 

social. 
American sociology. 

(6) Contacts with Latin-Americans. 
Regulation of Departures : 

Departures will be only for such dioceses as.request the Directors of the College. 

Only such requests will be admitted as require a group of three. Should the 
simultaneous departure of these three priests be impossible, it could be made at 
intérvals, of at most one year. The cost of the journey will be borne by their 
Lordships the Bishops who wished these priests to come. 

..In the ordinary course of events, members of the College must have the 
intention of devoting themselves definitely to a diocese after a few years. 
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A LETTER FROM BOLIVIA 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


HE name of Father Reginaldo Frascisco, O.P. will be familiar 
to readers of The Furrow. During 1953 and 1954 he con- 
tributed to our homiletic section a series of “‘ Thoughts on 

the Gospels.” These have since been. published in book form in 
both Italian and Spanish and have run into many editions. 

At the present time Father Frascisco is teaching in a seminary in 
Bolivia which is conducted by the Dominican Fathers. The picture 
he gives in a recent letter confirms the account by Father 
Sireau in his article in this issue on ‘‘ The Church in Latin-America.” 
We publish below portion of Father Frascisco’s letter in the hope 
that readers may realise better the needs of the Church in that 
continent and may think of it more frequently in their prayers. 
We believe too that some readers will wish “* out of their abundance ” 
to help Father Reginaldo meet some of his specific needs. 


EDITOR 


29 May 1955. 
Dear Father, 

I got your letter just yesterday and I hasten to reply and thank 
you for your . . . kindness. 

. . . Your suggestion about sending us books and other pub- 
lications that our clerics may have the use and advantage of a 
fitting library and acquire a wider knowledge and a better education 
I consider an excellent one. Nevertheless, I must inform you of the 
real position of the clerics at Sucre that you may realise their 
cultural and material needs. The thirty students of the minor seminary 
understand Spanish in addition to Latin and French, which they are 
studying, but are unable to read English. On the other hand the 
students of the major seminary have pursued a course in English 
and will understand English works, though with difficulty. For that 
reason I think that Latin works would be of greater use to them, 
in particular those that deal with Exegesis and Dogmatic and Moral 
Theology and especially Philosophy. (Indeed in our library we have 
no modern works although we have many old ones and we have no 
profane literature of any author). 

However, you may be able to obtain from your readers something 
of which these impoverished clerics are in even greater need and 
for which I, trusting in your patience, dare to ask. Many of them 
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are even without shoes and I have often had to clothe those who 
were without clothing. I have had to provide others with writing 
material, pencils and pens, and other things which not only their 
study but even their position as citizens would demand. Some 
of them, for instance, have not even got bed linen . . . Besides, 
I have not been able to find collars and surplices for them all to 
enable them to serve becomingly in church. 

Of course, it would be possible to get all these in the city of 
Sucre itself, but, although I am not ashamed to beg, it is very 
difficult, if even possible, for these most unfortunate Christians to 
contribute money to the seminary or to the clergy. Perhaps you 
might be able to stir the generous hearts of your readers. 

Finally, I must mention one pitiful and very painful fact. Next 
year, because of the want that exists in the Archdiocese and because 
of the absolute poverty of the students, we shall have to reject 
many new vocations. Perhaps The Furrow could provide economic 
help just for a year by providing a scholarship, which is equivalent 
to 30 U.S.A. dollars. (One dollar is about 2,000 Bolivian pesos). 

I ask your indulgence for my demands and my very serious needs, 
but you must remember that the Archdiocese of Sucre covers a vast 
territory—equal to almost the whole of Ireland (about 60,000 
square km.), while only 30 secular priests and 27 religious are 
engaged in the apostolic ministry. For that reason I regard the 
work of the seminary as the principal work in helping the faithful, 
especially since the Protestants are earnestly urging them to heresy, 
and the disease of Communism is pressing powerfully every day 
and is becoming more and more dangerous. 

May God grant that your most noble proposal will bear fruit 
and be speedily supported by the already famed generosity of the 
priests of Ireland, while my dear seminarists and all of us, brothers 
in the Lord, earnestly beg for you and yours God’s blessing, the 
richest graces and a holy ministry always. .. . 


Yours in the Lord, 
Father Reginaldo Frascisco, O.P. 
Seminario Conciliar *‘San Cristobal”, 
Casilla 100, 
Sucre (Bolivia). 
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BREVIARY REFORM PAST 
AND PRESENT 


LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


T would be possible to write a history of the Divine Office and 
its development in the terms of an abiding tension between two 
of its elements—the Proper of the Season and the Proper of | 

Saints. That, for the last one thousand years approximately, is what 
stands out in a history that is exceedingly complex and, in many 
of its phases, extremely difficult to set out succinctly. The Breviary 
in its present form bears many traces of the successive attempts to 
resolve this tension between the two elements, there have been 
reforms and reactions to reform (instances of some these will appear 
later) of one sort and another (not to mention attempted reforms) 
in practically every one of the last ten centuries. It is hardly 
surprising, indeed, that this should be the case for, in Urban VIII’s 
words, the Office is the vox Ecclesiae, hymnodiae filia, quae canitur 
assidue ante sedem Dei et Agni and the Church is ever alive to the 
necessity of making her daily praise as perfect as possible. 

The reform of the Breviary was on the agenda of the Vatican 
Council but owing to the adjournment in 1870 no decree about it 
was passed. With the exception of a little “‘ tinkering ”’ with the 
calendar under Leo XIII nothing was done until St. Pius X, with 
the publication of his Bull Divino afflatu, initiated what was intended 
to be a thorough-going reform. As is well known that decree still 
determines the form of our present Breviary, but the recent decree 
Cum hac nostra aetate of the Congregation of Rites (dated March 
23 of this year) has introduced considerable changes and from its 
wording it seems obvious that further reform is on the way, so 
that what comes into operation on January 1, 1956, may be regarded 
as an interim measure. Yet it should be borne in mind that where 
Breviary reform is concerned such measures have a habit of lasting 
a long time before they receive their promised complement. The 
latest decree has been regarded in some commentaries as the 
continuation of the reform set on foot by St. Pius X, but it needs 
to be pointed out that the changes foreshadowed in 1912 have not 
been included in the recent decree—the thorough-going revision of 
the “ historical’ lessons, for instance, is still awaited. 


‘The Calendar 
Breviary reform, then, is very largely a matter of the calendar. 
Divino afflatu, it is true, promulgated a new arrangement of the 
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Psalter in order to shorten some of the lengthier offices (Sundays, 
especially) but its especial purpose was to bring into greater 
prominence the office of the season and this was done, principally, 
by lessening the number of feasts of saints. The recent decree has 
followed the same lines; while it chops away certain extras that 
have been added on in the course of centuries, its main provisions 
concern the calendar. We can consider them first, but before doing 
so it may be advisable to dwell a little on the classification of feasts, 
though I hasten to add that it will not be necessary to venture far 
into this extremely complicated subject, the stock in trade of the 
Ordo compiler but the despair, generally, of the ordinary user of 
liturgical books. 

There seems good reason to suppose that originally double feasts 
were those with octaves.1 The octave was celebrated on the eighth 
day thus forming the twofold or double office. (St. Lawrence— 
August 10—is an example of a feast with an octave of the primitive 
kind.) When it was desired to celebrate a feast without an octave 
the classification of semi-double was introduced; it denoted a feast 
of importance and thus in the earlier calendars of the middle ages 
the feasts of some of the apostles appear as semi-doubles. In the 
thirteenth century, therefore, feasts were double, semi-double, of 
nine lessons, of three lessons. The last two categories applied to 
those feasts which did not fall within the first two. It should be 
noticed that differences of rank involved not only changes in the 
office but also in its solemnity—the number of officiants in copes 
at Vespers, for example, the use of a special chant and the rest. 
At the very end of the thirteenth century Boniface VIII (constitution 
Gloriosus Deus, 1298) raised the rank of feasts of apostles, 
evangelists, and the four Latin doctors, previously semi-doubles, to 
that. of double but without octaves. There were now five categories 
of feasts: double with octave, double without octave, and the three 
others already mentioned. (All doubles were days of obligation). 
This up-grading of feasts began a practice that was to go on for 
centuries. Feasts were frequently raised in rank, very rarely reduced, 
and if they were reduced were very rapidly restored to their former 
position. There now appeared a further rank, that of totum duplex 
for the most important festivals of the year and if that was not 


1 This explanation of the origin of doubles is not the only one current; this 
is not the place to weigh the pros and cons of the various theories. It need 
hardly be said, though, that repetition of antiphons (“‘ doubling ’’) has enna 
to do with the origin of the term “ double feast.” 
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enough some calendars contain feasts known as triplex.? It required 
very little time for the double feasts to become extremely common 
throughout the year and the situation became very much that 
described by Gilbert, ‘“‘ When every one is somebody, then no one’s 
anybody! ” (In our own times much the same seems to be happening 
with doubles of the first or second class.) 


The Causes 

There were many causes for this state of affairs: the desire on 
the part of chapters, monasteries, religious orders to celebrate their 
own saints (particularly among the mendicant orders), reasons of 
prestige among nations (though this was perhaps a later develop- 
ment) and lastly, but by no means least, the desire to avoid the 
ferial Office. There was a twofold reason for this. Contrary to 
common assertion in the nineteenth century the Middle Ages, from _ 
the thirteenth century onwards, was a period of increasing liturgical 
decadence and anarchy’, when gradually in the course of two 
hundred and fifty years or so the worship of the Church became 
very largely a matter of formalism. Men no longer understood the 
meaning or the purpose of the Church’s year. In addition the festal 
Office was shorter. Let us take the case of a cleric, very probably 
bound to choral singing of the Office, who on a Friday in Lent 
found the little word duplex staring at him from his calendar. It 
would have required something more than the usual spirit to be 
found among the clergy in those days for him not to be vastly 
relieved. For a double office of a saint implied the psalms from 
the common (nine short familiar psalms at Matins), proper psalms 
at Vespers, what are now the Sunday psalms at the other hours 
with nine short lessons at Matins—very possibly all from the legend 
and perhaps in rhyme. (The responsories too might be in rhyme 
and the proper antiphons.) Save for the occurrence of this double 
feast this is what the cleric in question would have been bound 
to on that Friday in Lent: ferial Matins (twelve psalms including 
Ps. 88 undivided) and three lessons of a homily, Lauds with long 
ferial preces (as now but including the whole of Ps. 50) preceded 
by Matins and Lauds of the Little Office B.V.M. and followed by 


2 Totum duplex feasts (primae or secundae classis or commune corresponding 
to the Roman d. 1 cl or 2 cl or gr.d) still exist in the Dominican use, the triplex 
(of 1st or 2nd class) in the Premonstratensian. 

*Dom Guéranger with his cher moyen Gge was the chief culprit perhaps; 
his more positive contribution to liturgical revival and understanding requires 
to be set beside this criticism of him. 
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Matins and Lauds of the Dead. The seven penitential psalms 
concluded the long session in choir. Every hour of the day’s Office 
was preceded by the corresponding hour of the Little Office. Further, 
many churches had certain additions to the ferial Office in the way 
of psalms for benefactors, and Lauds and Vespers concluded with 
the Suffragia sanctorum (not one commemoration as now but four 
or five). The consequence was that feast days were multiplied to 
an extraordinary degree. 
Some Reforms 

Complaints of the length of the Office, or of its negligent 
performance by reason of the tedium that the length induced, are 
frequent. Salimbenus, in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
was outspoken. He said that the Office was not well arranged: 
** Multa sunt superflua, quae magis taedium quam devotionem faciunt 
tam audientibus quam dicentibus.”” He mentions Prime on Sunday 
with its many psalms and the eighteen psalms of Sunday Matins— 
** especially in the summer when the fleas are troublesome and the 
nights are short and the heat intense.” All over the Church 
provincial councils complained of the negligent celebration of the 
Divine Office, but it is not very clear whether it was always realized 
that its inordinate length was partially the causé. 

The Breviary of Cardinal Quignonez was an attempt, with papal 
encouragement, to remedy some of the evils. It was an experiment 
in which for the first time an attempt was made to distinguish 
between private and public Office. The book was to be used only 
in private but by reason of its shortness it enjoyed an immense 
success and was rapidly adopted by some chapters for use in choir. 
Its features cannot be described here in any detail and it must be 
enough to say that the Office in it was made to consist of psalms, 
antiphons, lessons, hymns and collects only; there were no responds, 
versicles, etc. Each hour was of approximately the same length with 
three psalms so that the whole Psalter was recited in a week; it 
was a reaction against the abuses of the former system so that no 
exceptions whatever were allowed to the rule of saying the same 
psalms on their appropriate days of the week. The psalms of Friday 
were said on every Friday whether it was Good Friday or Christmas 
Day.‘ In spite of its popularity this Breviary was not destined to 

4 When this Breviary was adopted by the chapter of Saragossa, the congre- 
gation, “ unable to recognize the office of Tenebrae one Maundy Thursday, 
and no doubt thinking that the Chapter had turned Huguenots, made an uproar 
in the cathedral itself and went near to making an auto da fé of the canons 
—— “v4 Breviary.” (See Batiffol, History.of the Roman Breviary, London, 
1898, p. 
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endure. It was swept away by the Bull Quod a nobis of St. Pius V 
(1568), which published the reformed Roman Breviary, a refor- 
‘mation undertaken on traditional lines and concerned principally 
with the calendar. This Breviary, which was the result of the 
complaints raised at the Council of Trent, reduced considerably 
the number of saints days; it contained one hundred and thirty 
of them. It also abolished the obligation of saying the supplementary 
Offices of the Dead and of Our Lady. Still, there remained the long 
Sunday Matins with its eighteen psalms (twelve in the first nocturn) 
and men still preferred a familiar office of nine easy psalms in its 
place. Feasts that had been abolished (SS. Joachim, Anne, Francis 
de Paula, Bernardine, Antony of Padua, Louis, Elizabeth of 
Hungary, the Presentation of Our Lady) appeared again. A double 
in those days—and until 1911—superseded the Sunday Office. 
There was a vigorous reaction in France where in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries nearly every diocese produced its own 
Breviary according to rules, it must be admitted, that were in the 
best liturgical tradition but sometimes under influences that were 
somewhat suspect.5 Benedict XIV drew up a scheme of reform 
which was radical in its reformation of the calendar (it went further 
than the reform of 1911 or the more extensive reform of the 
Benedictine Breviary of a few years later) and in its deletion of 
legends and unsuitable homilies. Unfortunately, it was never more 
than a paper scheme and shared the fate of all such; it was filed 
away in a pigeon-hole. 

By the nineteenth century things were almost as bad as they had 
been before the Council of Trent. In 1474 the Roman Calendar 
shows more than forty feasts occurring during the season of Lent— 
the ferial days had disappeared save for the last days of Holy Week. 
In the general Calendar of the Church, by 1738 the feast days of 
the year had grown from St. Pius V’s 130 to 220; in 1846 they 
- were 235; in 1911 they were 266. But that does not include the 

feasts added by local calendars, indults to celebrate feasts pro 
aliquibus locis, the votive offices for the free days of the week added 
by Leo XIII. The calendar of the Italian Friars Minor Conventual 
in 1910 contained 367 feast days: Breviaries were sometimes bound 


6 Dom Guéranger’s- strictures on these Breviaries require to be read with 
extreme caution; his /nstitutions liturgiques is a piece of special pleading that is * 
now-very dated, though as an example of invective it is of a high order. Had he 
known of Benedict XIV’s scheme. of. reform he could hardly have written as 
he. did. For -another, view of these Breviaries cf. Bremond’s IX. Xth 
volumes. 
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up without the ferial Psalter, and since the green vestments were 
never required some sacristans had them dyed red or purple. That 
was the state of affairs when St. Pius X’s reform took the world 
by surprise: ‘‘ Saints offices have gradually increased to the extent 
that as a result the Sunday and seasonal liturgy has all but 
disappeared,” he wrote. There is no need to describe the features 
of this reform for it is embodied in the Breviary now in use. 


The Latest Reform 

The decree of March 23 last merely carries the process further. 
Its declared motives are lightening by its simplification the burden 
of those bound to the office . It has certainly gone some way towards 
achieving this, and to restoring more days on which the ferial 
office will be said and the weekday psalms recited. A detailed 
commentary on the decree (which appears elsewhere in this issue) 
is hardly necessary, but some of its features require a little 
explanation in the light of the historical context of this article. 

The abolition of all but three octaves is a major step in relieving 
the congestion of the calendar®; none that is really ancient and 
traditional has been touched, for the octave of the Epiphany is the 
result of a curious misunderstanding. As late as the twelfth century 
the Epiphany was a semi-double feast (therefore without octave) 
and when it was made a double (with an octave) the days within 
octaves had by then come to receive the same Office as the day 
itself. Since by chance no feast occurred during the octave of the 
Epiphany it came in time to be regarded as a privileged octave 
during which no feast could be celebrated. 

Suppression of the Pater, Ave and Credo before the Office and 
at its conclusion is merely a return to former practice; the first 
eleven centuries of liturgical history knew nothing of it. The addition 
of the Ave is first mentioned, I think, by Durandus (end of thirteenth 
century); in the later Middle Ages the custom grew up of adding 
the Ave whenever the Pater Noster occurred, with the curious result 
that before the Absolution at Matins Et ne nos inducas was said 
aloud at the end of the Ave. 


*’An example of the kind of congestion that can occur is provided by the 
calendar of Westminster Cathedral. The dedication day of this church falls 
on June 28, its titular feast on July 1. Both feasts have octaves at present, and 
these occur, it will be noticed, within the octaves of SS. Peter and Paul and, 
by two days, in the octave of St. John the Baptist. All these octaves may occur 
‘within the octave of the feast of the Sacred Heart (this happened in 1943). 
That is possibly an extreme case, but it illustrates well enough rubrical com- 
plication run riot. 
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The gain in the suppression of the Suffrages of the Saints (possibly 
the relic of a Little Office of All Saints common in the Middle Ages) 
and of the Preces Dominicales is that as things now are both appear 
in the rubrics as the normal practice whereas in reality they are 
said comparatively rarely. The rubrics are drafted with the ferial 
and temporal Office in view; feasts of saints appear as the exception. 
Everyone knows, of course, that the reverse is in fact the case. 

Anything that is done to bring into prominence the days of Lent 
is to be welcomed. The new Easter Vigil is the culmination of the 
Lenten liturgy and it is therefore a pity when some of the latter 
is perforce omitted in order to celebrate the feast of a saint. There 
is a curious dichotomy between what is enjoined as practice and 
what is celebrated liturgically; penance is practised during Lent and 
a festal, a non-penitential Office, is celebrated. The whole Lenten 
liturgy is a unity which brings out the meaning of the season as ~ 
nothing else does and leads up to the celebration of Easter night 
as its proper preparation. Possibly we have lost appreciation of 
the teaching function of the liturgy; at least the new rules for 
private recitation enable a change to be made in the right direction. 


Some Suggested Reforms 

In the years immediately following the late war many schemes of 
Breviary reform were published; it would take too long to deal 
with them all here, indeed a bibliography of them would fill more 
than a page or two of this review. It should be noted, however, that 
many of them were the serious and considered opinion of mén of 
some authority: Cardinal Nasalli Rocca di Cornegliano, Abbot 
Capelle, Dr. Klauser, the liturgical commission of the German 
bishops. It can be said by way of summary that there is very general 
agreement among all these for an improvement in the cursus of 
lessons, a revision of the historical lessons, and changes of the sort 
that have been recently introduced (abolition of Preces, etc.); some 
call for a new fortnightly distribution of the Psalter, others for a 
restriction of the obligation to Matins, Lauds and Vespers, which 
once formed the whole of the secular, as distinct from the monastic 
office. 

Any subsequent reform will undoubtedly have to do something 
about the historical lessons in the second nocturn. Everyone no 
doubt has his favourite examples, but those who are not perhaps 
acquainted with the complexities of the question should refer to 
the lives of St. John of Matha (February 8) and St. Felix of Valois 
(November 20) as given in the Breviary and in a reliable work of 
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reference (Thurstan-Attwater-Butler for example or the more 
recent Vies des Saints in course of publication by the Paris 
Benedictines). But it is not only factual history that is required to 
be injected into many of these lessons, it is the whole spirit of the 
persons whose lives are therein described. Read with as much 
detachment as possible the second nocturn lessons of, say, St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Francis de Sales, St. Teresa of Avila, St. 
Teresa of Lisieux, and then compare them with the known fact of 
the impact of these great saints on the Church of their day and 
indeed our own. It is no exaggeration to say that it hardly appears. 

With reform of the second nocturn lessons must go reform of 
the Scripture cursus, longer lessons perhaps, certainly better chosen 
ones to bring out, for example, the teaching of St. Paul or Isaias. 
It is not sufficiently realized that what we have now is the remnant 
of a former far fuller scheme, a badly made précis of a cursus which 
was meant for public recitation and was very much longer than 
what we have to-day. The homilies, of course, could be better 
chosen. Too often the exposition of the Gospel of the day has 
hardly begun before it is concluded. 

Nevertheless the root of the matter is the calendar. As Dom 
Botte pointed out some time ago, the difficulty is that the idea of 
local feasts has been entirely forgotten. ‘‘ A saint who is not in 
the general calendar of the Church is a poor saint.” This is the 
result of prejudice, not of tradition, which is restrained in this 
matter. Saints of religious orders who, all said and done, enjoy little 
cultus outside their own religious families, saints of nations—local 
in every sense, patrons of certain categories in the Church, could 
all well be celebrated by those who have some reason to do so 
without obliging others to celebrate them as well.’ If the Office by 
such a judicious reform of the calendar regained its earlier 
physiognomy the gain would be immense for it would bring out 
the importance of the Church’s year with its round of penance and 
festival, it would show to advantage the life of Our Lord as it is 
lived by the Church in her liturgy and as she intends it to be 
preached and lived by her ministers and faithful. 

No reform of the Breviary, no reform in any portion of the 
Church’s worship, will ultimately avail without a change in outlook 
of those who use it. For many years past, owing to all sorts of 
circumstances, the Breviary has become “the priest’s prayer book.” 


“It is a fact that ‘many ‘feasts have been inserted in the general calendar at 
the request of some body: general chapter of an Order, national episcopate, etc. 
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It requires to be remembered that it is still the prayer of the Church, 
not only in the sense that priests and some religious are deputed 
to perform it on behalf of all (as things go a relatively late con- 
ception of its function in the Church); it is the prayer of the Church 
in the sense that though the laity are not obliged to be present at 
it, it still belongs to all the members of the Church. Have they not 
some right to at least its partial celebration in the churches? The 
Psalms, the Gospel canticles, the Te Deum, reading of the Bible 
are all part of our Catholic heritage, yet as things are it is true to 
say, generally speaking, that the popular religious culture (if such 
it can be called) that has grown up is practically divorced from 
the mind of the Church as expressed in her worship. Practically 
and spiritually speaking the Church is the loser thereby.® 

The Breviary is the prayer of the Church; it is also the prayer 
of those who use it. Part of the difficulty surrounding the whole 
question of its reform, and indeed of its use at the present time, 
is that the Office evolved at a time, and in a community, very 
different from our own. In entirely different circumstances, when 
the very idea of community is only just being glimpsed again, we 


have to make what we can of this relic from another age. The Office 


is intended as the sanctification of time, the hours of the day, the 
seasons of the year. It can hardly be so to its full and proper extent 
if it is turned upside down and by reason of all sorts of unavoidable 
circumstances men are compelled to say their morning prayers in 
the afternoon or evening of the day before, and their evening prayers 
in the morning. The ideal Office book would be so constructed, 
and bind, that Lauds became once more the early morning 
praise of the Church, Vespers once more the sacrificium vespertinum, 
Matins something of what the vigil was intended to be, the Little 
Hours so many pauses for breath and prayer in a busy day, 
Compline night prayers in very truth.® 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 

Kingsdown, Chippenham, Wiltshire. 


8 It is well to be clear. I am not advocating the immediate introduction of 
sung Matins or Vespers or anything else of that sort, but wish merely to 
emphasize that an eventual reform of the Office must bear these considerations 
in mind, if it is not rapidly to become, what it seems to be largely nowadays, 
a ritual prescription rather than the gesture of a living community. 

®Some published schemes of reform have suggested a “ zoning” of the 
obligation, so that the obligation to a particular hour would not be binding 
after a certdin time, within certain large limits. Others have pointed out that 
the Little Hours are of monastic origin and might be made, therefore, a matter 
of private devotion with a very strong recommendation, 
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THE NEW AMERICAN RITUAL 


JOHN P. O’CONNELL 


HE recently approved American Ritual, allowing a large 
amount of vernacular in the administration of the sacraments 
and in certain blessings, came as a surprise to a majority of 

American priests. Many had hoped ; some had prayed ; but only 
a few really expected that the Holy See would allow what was 
considered a revolutionary change: the introduction of the ver- 
nacular into the official liturgy of the Church. To most American 
priests it had seemed that the use of Latin in the liturgy, while not 
quite a dogma, was an almost unalterable part of ecclesiastical 
tradition. 

To have considered this innovation unthinkable, as many of us 
did, was clearly unfair to the pastoral awareness of the Holy See 
and of our own bishops. The far-seeing Pope Pius XII is a pastor 
of souls ; what is for the genuine good of souls he favours. And 
once our own bishops are convinced a course of action is a pastoral 
necessity, they are not timid. A new realization of this fact on the 
part of priests and people was perhaps the most immediate effect 
of the promulgation of the new Ritual. 


How It Happened 

Privately among priests and laymen the use of some vernacular 
in the liturgy had frequently been discussed in the United States. 
Some of our clerical magazines, especially The Priest, had devoted 
many pages to the pros and cons. At the annual Liturgical Weeks 
something had usually been said about it. The Vernacular Society, 
whose purpose was to promote discussion about the advisability 
of some vernacular in the Ritual, was founded and began publication 
of a small paper, Amen. But all of this was completely unofficial. 

When the matter of a vernacular Ritual was proposed to the 
assembled American Hierarchy at their annual meeting in November 


of 1951, they appointed a committee of bishops, headed by 


Archbishop-Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City, to study the 
question further. By the following year this episcopal committee 
had prepared and printed a proposed vernacular Ritual. Distributed 
with the Ritual was a 21-page printed Statement Explaining Collectio 
Rituum Anglicae Linguae (as the Ritual: was tentatively titled). 


_ In this Statement the present attitude of the Holy See is clearly 
set forth, with abundant. references to specific grants, In 1941 and 
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1942 New Guinea, China, Japan, Indo-China, India, Indonesia 
and Africa were granted permission to employ the vernacular in 
almost all but essential forms of the Ritual. In 1949 even the Mass 
(the Canon excepted) was allowed to be said in Mandarin Chinese. 
In non-mission countries the same trend is spotlighted in the 
Statement, which tells of grants of vernacular Rituals for Austria 
(1935), France (1947), and Germany (1950). ‘‘ Gradual and con- 
trolled concession” is the phrase used to describe the present 
attitude of the Holy See toward the use of the vernacular in the 
Ritual. 

But even though the Holy See is willing to grant permissions for 
vernacular in the Ritual, the Statement showed clearly that it is done 
only at the request of the hierarchy. Convinced that such permission 
should be asked, the episcopal committee gave its reasons in the 
Statement. Behind its thinking lay the principle : ‘‘ In the adminis- 
tration of the Church’s rites the accompanying prayers are not 
directed to dispose God to grant graces, but are aimed at the better 
psychological preparations of the recipient (if an adult) and of the 
bystanders.” The reasons were then given; and they were all 
pastoral reasons. 


The Reasons 


BapTisM. With over a million Baptisms taking place in the United 
States each year (at which there are always two sponsors and usually 
a few other friends or relatives), there are several million oppor- 
tunities for the baptismal rites to be a vehicle of profound religious 
instruction. To be appreciated fully, these rites must be expressed 
in a language understood by those present. 


MATRIMONY. Weddings, which invariably draw large crowds to 
church, including many non-Catholics, are precious opportunities 
to show forth in the words of the nuptial blessing the Catholic ideal 
of marriage. For this to be fully effective, the nuptial blessing must 
be in the vernacular. 


SICKROOM AND DEATHBED Rites. The Church’s motherly care for, 
and desire to be a comfort to, her suffering children is nowhere more 
important than in the sickroom and at the deathbed. It seems 
singularly desirable, therefore, that no barrier of language stand 
between the official. prayers of the Church and her sick or r dying 
children (and their families and friends). 
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FUNERALS. “ Why lose the chance presented by funerals of 
teaching those present something of our religion . . . Enlightened 
pastoral care finds exclusively Latin rites here to be almost 
intolerable.”’ In this connection the Statement refers to a directive 
of the Bishop of Cork requiring some English to be added at the 
end of the funeral rites of the Rituale Romanum. 


Objections 


In stating these reasons for the introduction of some vernacular 
in the Ritual, the Episcopal committee was aware of possible 
objections, which they felt obliged to answer. (1) The vernacular, 
it might be said, would strip the liturgy of its “‘ mysteriousness ” 
if the language of the catacombs were abandoned. In reply to this 
the committee suggested that perhaps the Holy Father by his grants 
of vernacular in the Ritual was leading back to an even older Roman 
tradition that had dropped Greek and had adopted Latin precisely 
because Greek had ceased to be the vernacular. (2) Against the 
fear that the Church’s unity might be jeopardized by any language 
other than Latin, the Bishops pointed out that Pius XII, who (in 
Mediator Dei) called the use of Latin “‘ a sign of unity and a safeguard 
against the corruption of doctrine,” said in the same paragraph that 
nevertheless “‘ the adoption of the vernacular in quite a number of 
functions may prove of great benefit to the people.” (3) That a 
perfect and final translation of the Ritual is almost impossible was 
readily admitted. But occasional improvements (as with translations 
of the Bible) could be made as the defects of current translations 
became known. (4) With regard to the peculiarly American problem 
of vernaculars other than English (very widely used in some restricted 
areas of the United States), the bishops said simply that “‘ there is 
no known locality where dignified, spoken English in current idiom 
is not more readily understood than ritual Latin.” 

The Statement, summarized above, was apparently convincing. 
For, after another year’s study given to improving some of the parts 
of the proposed Ritual, the American hierarchy in November of 
1953 did sponsor a request to the Holy See for some vernacular 
in the Ritual. In June of the following year a decree granting the 
permission was given ; and before the end of 1954 the first official 
edition of Collectio Rituum ad instar appendicis Ritualis Romani+ 
was published. 


1 Milwaukee : Bruce — Co. 1954: Pp. 265. Price: cloth $4.50; 
leather $5.75. 
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The Ritual 

The published Ritual is a small book, 44.x 7 inches (a little 
larger than pocket size), well printed in large and legible type, with 
the rubrics in red. Its three parts are : Sacramentale (126 pages) ; 
Benedictionale (64 pages) ; and Exsequiale (47 pages). Added to 
these is an appendix with a wedding anniversary blessing, and a 
supplement of funeral chants with English words. A note at the 
beginning of the book explains that wherever the English and Latin 
forms are given in parallel columns, it is sufficient to use the English 
only. Forms for which the English is given at the bottom of the page 
must be recited in Latin, but the English may be recited before or 
after the Latin has been said. 


I 


_ The first part, Sacramentale, includes Baptism, Confirmation 
when administered by a priest, sick room rites, and Matrimony. In 
the Baptism of infants everything is allowed in the vernacular alone, 
except the three exorcisms, the two anointings, and the actual form. 

Confirmation as administered by a priest is completely in Latin, 
although the English printed at the bottom of the page may be read 
before or after the Latin. 

For the administration of Holy Communion or Viaticum to the 
sick or dying, English is allowed in every prayer without exception. 
In Extreme Unction, Latin is required only for the exorcism immedi- 
ately preceding the anointings, for the six anointings, and for the 
final prayers. In giving the last blessing, English suffices in all forms 
up to the Dominus noster Jesus Christus, the Per sacrosancta, and 
the blessing, which are to be said in Latin (and in English, too, 
if the priest wishes). Allowed to be completely in English are the 
Commendation of the departing soul and the Prayers for the dying. 

A Ritus Continuus for the last sacraments, when they are to be 
administered without interruption, is more than a translation of the 
Roman Ritual. Already in the German vernacular Ritual, this rite 
observes the following order: Confession, Extreme. Unction, 
Viaticum, and the Apostolic Blessing. This order, while it appears 
new to many of us who usually give Viaticum before the Last 
Anointing, is actually more traditional and goes back to an earlier 
custom in which Viaticum was the /Jast sacrament, for which. the 
anointing was a preparation. 

Since the marriage ceremony is so much a matter of local custom, 
it need be remarked for a non-American audience only that the 
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vernacular is allowed for everything in the marriage ceremony 
except the Ego conjungo vos and the prayer for the blessing of the 
ring. Even the two prayers of the nuptial blessing which follow the 
Pater Noster and the one which follows the Benedicamus Domino 
are allowed in English. 


II 


The Benedictionale is a series of 26 items, 23 of which are blessings 
from the Roman Ritual. These include the blessings of food, of a 
sick person, of sick animals, of a rosary, of chalk on the Epiphany, 
of crosses, of a house, of a school, of candles, of throats on St. Blase 
Day, etc. The ordo ad faciendam aquam benedictam, and the formula 
for the imposition of ashes (Memento homo) are part of the Bene- 
dictionale. Its last blessing, of a flag, is from the Pontifical. 

In this section of the book, English is allowed in every place 
except in the exorcisms of the blessing of water. Where this Ritual 
is used the people will understand for the first time the words 
spoken at the blessing of throats, one of the more popular liturgical 
practices in the U.S.A., as well as the formula for the imposition of 
ashes. 


lll 


The amount of English in the Exsequiale can be summed up by 
saying that all rites preceding the entrance into church for the 
funeral Mass may be in English, all that takes place after the pro- 
cession enters the church must be in Latin (although the English 
may be read also), and all that is said or sung on the way to the 
cemetery and at the grave may be in English. For the burial of 
children, English is allowed throughout the whole ceremony. 


Reaction 


It is hazardous, probably impossible, for any one person to gauge 
accurately the reaction to the new Ritual. In granting permission 
for its use, the Holy See did not impose it, but simply gave each 
Ordinary the right to authorize it in his own diocese if, in his 
judgment, the understanding and devotion of the faithful would 
warrant the use of the vernacular. As far as I know; no one has 
tabulated the official-attitudes ‘in the 133 dioceses of the United 
States. But there are wide variations. In some dioceses the Ordinary 
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sent a copy of the new Ritual to all priests, urging them to use it. 
In other dioceses, the Ritual has not been authorized. In some 
dioceses parts of it may be used, but other parts may not. This 
variety is to be expected. For in all the discussions that preceded 
the grant neither the pros nor the cons were so overwhelming that 
everyone was convinced. 

Priests, by and large, seem to feel that the Holy See has given 
them another marvellous tool for their pastoral work (but not a 
panacea). Those who attend a Baptism now need not be mute and 
simply overawed spectators. The minister can feel that he is in living 
contact with them and that they are following his every move and 
gesture. More than one priest has remarked that he already feels a 
new solidarity with his people, who now not only accept his ministry 
but understand it. 

But the priest must make some changes too. When reciting Latin, 
he is obliged to think only of his own understanding. Using the 
vernacular, he must now remember that the prayers are for the 
psychological preparation of those to whom he is ministering or 
of the bystanders. A more careful reading, better enunciation, a 
slower rendition are required. At the blessing of throats, for example, 
or at the distribution of ashes, if the words are to be as effective as the 
Church intends them to be, they must be heard and be intelligible. 
This requires a pace to which most of us are not accustomed. It is 
hardly to be expected that all priests who for many years have been 
using the all Latin Ritual will enthusiastically and with no personal 
inconvenience adopt a new Ritual that will require them to relearn 
English forms. But the pastoral considerations which prompted the 
hierarchy to ask for the vernacular Ritual seem to be convincing 


most priests. 
JOHN P. O’CONNELL 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Sidelong Glance 


But there is nothing that repels healthy people, particularly 
healthy young people, so much as this mistrust of the freshness 
of life and natural pleasures, as that sidelong glance that sees 
nothing but hidden poisons and sin. ; 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR : “The Priest in the World 
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THE APOSTOLIC UNION 


JAMES ABBOTT 


Y apology for writing this note is that The Apostolic Union 
too often is not even referred to in retreat conferences to 
secular priests, and that I have never yet come across an 

article on this very important subject in clerical periodicals or in 
books written to provide spiritual reading for priests. I do not claim 
to voice the official views of the Union, but merely the opinions of a 
private member who gained some experience years ago, as secretary 
of a diocesan branch. I shall be quite content if this note merely 
draws attention to this sodality for priests described by Benedict XV 
as “‘an eminently opportune shelter” for -the clergy. 

As secretary with orders to recruit members, I used to come up 
against various objections which boil down to the following : 
** According to William of Occam, entia non sunt multiplicanda 
praeter necessitatem. The Ratio Mensis is an intolerable menu, and an 
impossible daily programme. The whole thing is very wooden. How 
can I as an honest man sign a promissio stabilitatis ?” 

It must certainly be admitted that one quick glance at the Ratio,1 

RATIO MENSIS 


Prout a SS.P.N. Pio XI approbata, a consociationibus nostris adoptata, 
et necessario ab omnibus notanda :— 


. Matutin. cum Laud, ante Missam. 
Meditatio. 

Studia Ecclesiastica. 

Oratio associationis. 

Lectio spiritualis. 

Rosarium. 

. Visitatio SS.mo Sac’to. 

Recepti et expensi rationes. 
Conscientiae exam. partic. et gen. 
. Adnotationes Diarii. 


Ad libitum restant. 
Hebdom. confess. aut quinto decimo quoque die. 
Unoquoque mense secess. spiritualis. 
Mane hora determinata surgere. 
Praeparatio ad Missam. 
Gratiarum actio post Missam. 
Preparatio ad Meditationem. 
S. Scripturae lectio. 
Memento in Missa pro Unionis Apostol’ dilatatione. 
Missa menstrua in honorem SS. Cordis Jesu. 
Missa pro Sodalibus def. mense Novembri. 
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makes all the objections appear quite valid. The list of items looks 
forbidding. That in reality it is not so becomes evident when one 
examines the list carefully. First of all, the marking of the lower 
half is optional. Secondly, many of the exercises are not daily 
burthens but only weekly, monthly, or yearly. Thirdly, a great 
many items can be discharged in a very short time, e.g., jumping 
out of bed (!), marking the Ratio, and making the memento. 
Fourthly, quite a number can be bunched together with the marking 
of the Ratio as trimmings to the Rosary. Fifthly, the saying of Matins 
and Lauds before Mass can be achieved by anticipation, which does 
not add to the length of the Office. Lastly, every priest however busy 
he is going to be, can honestly sign the promissio stabilitatis. This 
signing does not amount to a guarantee or even a promise to go 
round the course in bogey. You merely promise to make a reasonable 
effort according to circumstances, to carry out the necessary exercises, 
and in all cases to mark the Ratio and present it for inspection. 
That this interpretation is correct, is quite evident from the con- 
ventional signs used in the daily marking. These signs are —, X, 
O and C. Signum — denotat, rite peractum ; X denotat involuntarie 
omissum, i.€., propter iustam causam ; O denotat voluntarie omissum, 
i.e., mea culpa; et C denotat conatum (vulgo “ shot.’’). It would 
then appear, that although the Ratio is very definite or “‘ wooden ” 
it is at the same time elastic and practicable. It suits every priest 
and is particularly valuable for the very busy priest who is liable 
to drift into the heresy of action, described by Pius XII in Menti 
Nostrae as “‘ action which does not rely on grace and disregards 
the means of sanctification appointed by Jesus Christ.”” Even though 
a priest finds he is riddling his Ratio with zeros, he should by all 
means continue to mark. It is an act of humility and a positive 
refusal to limit his programme to Mass and Office, which in that 
case could scarcely be said very fervently. 

Even though active membership of The Apostolic Union is not 
an intolerable burthen, there is no use in pretending it involves 
no sacrifice of time and leisure, for instance avoiding late hours 
at cards and undue absence from home. (The closing time for 
card games should be fixed in advance). We must be prepared 
for some sacrifice because we have come as “‘ /abourers into His 
harvest,” and our parishioners relieve us of the necessity of 
toiling in the ordinary way for our living, in order that like the 
Apostles we may “give ourselves continually to prayer and to 
the ministry of thé ‘word,’ asl and not excessively ‘to the otium of 
the sacérdotiuim. 
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There remains to be answered the objection that the Ratio has 
so multiplied entia praeter necessitatem, that William of Occam 
must be tossing in his grave. Let him rest in peace, because the 
prescriptions of Church law and the exhortations of various Popes 
show that the entia are necessary. Read Maynooth statutes numbers 
8, 9, 11, 13, and 14. Briefly, these statutes call for ‘* continual 
prayer, mental prayer especially, the Rosary and other evening 
prayers, examination of conscience, daily visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, weekly Confession, spiritual reading, study, especially 
of Sacred Scripture and Moral Theology.” Number 13 adds : 
** Ad hunc finem melius assequendam omnibus sacerdotibus nostris 
enixe commendamus Unioni Apostolicae nomen et operam dare.” 
Pope Pius XII in his Apostolic Exhortation, Menti Nostrae, writes : 
“We consider it our grave duty particularly to encourage daily 


meditation . . . the neglect of daily meditation cannot be supplied © 


by any other practice. To meditation and contemplation vocal 
prayers and other forms of private prayer must be added... 
they should recite the Rosary each day . . . At the close of the 
day the priest should visit the tabernacle . . . Nor should he omit 
to examine his conscience daily. . . . Let Ordinaries see that all 
clerics seen cleanse their consciences in the sacrament of 
Penance. . . . For priests study is a duty.” The sentence in italics 
is worth memorising and frequent quotation. 

Enough authoritative statements have been adduced to show 
that the Ratio prescribes a well-balanced spiritual diet, and that it 
is a useful expedient to remind us to carry out the regulations of 
the Church. As a practical check-up, the Ratio may be compared 
to 'the prenuptial enquiry form, or even to a score card at golf. 

What is the best practical way of making the Ratio easy ? Secular 
priests are sometimes recommended to map out their day and draw 
up a horarium. This is practicable only up to a point, because 
parochial duties crop up at irregular times. One day’s practical 
plan is to adopt the QPA (Quam Primum Attitude). We should 
make a habit of devoting to the major items on the Ratio the first 
free time available. Recreation can be postponed until we have 
qualified for it. If we develop this attitude, in -all probability, by 
bed time, we shall have discharged all the duties except the Rosary, 
with a few mopping up operations. 

If you are still unconvinced that you should join The Apostolic 
Union, you might procure a Ratio and have a go at it without 
becoming a member ? Copies are obtainable from Gill’s, O’Connell 
Street, Dublin, as also a booklet entitled The Apostolic Union by 
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Rev. John J. Rossiter. The Ratio should be available at every 
retreat for secular priests, and they should invariably be encouraged 
to use it since it is not nearly so difficult as it looks. A branch 
should be established in all major seminaries. 

It is interesting to know that St. Pius X was a member of, and 
surely still takes an interest in, The Apostolic Union. 


JAMES ABBOTT 
Ratoath, Co. Meath. 


The Necessity of Theology 


Another thing that we must never forget is the importance of 
theology for active pastoral work. We know very well that so- 
called practical men have only a shrug of the shoulders for anything 
by which the practical is not directly served. By this they show 
that thev «ic wholly unacquainted with real needs of pastoral 
practice such men hardly become aware of the fact that their 
celebrated practical wisdom is based on inward emptiness, an 
emptiness which they vainly seek to conceal by demonstrative. 
outward diligence and bustle. They almost fail to realize that all 
this frantic activity has the fault, which has gradually become the 
cancer of modern pastoral work, namely, that its perspective and 
results are wholly short-term. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR : The Priest in the World 
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ANTONIO ROSMINI 


CLARE O’KEEFFE 


N the shores of Lake Maggiore in Northern Italy lies the 
town of Stresa. It is not very large, though in recent times 
the nations’ representatives gathered there for a world 

conference. These once-famous politicians are now, for the most 
part, forgotten and Stresa is again the town of Charles Borromeo 
and of Antonio Serbate-Rosmini. It was here that Rosmini died, 
exactly one hundred years ago. 

Serbate-Rosmini was one of the proud, honoured names of Italy. 
The family seat was at Rovereto in the Tyrol, nominally an Italian 
province, but at the time of Antonio’s birth and for many years 
after, an Austrian possession. He was born in 1797 and throughout 
his life the wars of Napoleon, balance-of-power politics and the 
revolutions of the hungry forties made the times as difficult for the 
Church as did almost any era in history. When the transient aims of 
politics and the eternal ones of religion clash, the resultant per- 
secution takes many forms. So during Rosmini’s life he had many 
enemies. He was reviled, harried and even, according to his 
biographer, partially poisoned. 

There was, however, nothing personal in the animosity he aroused, 
for Rosmini’s own personality was ever charming and forbearing. 
But in that age of false philosophy, anti-clericalism and persecution 
of the Church, he was fearless in his championship of the Faith and 
in his attacks on 19th century infidelity and sensism. Proof of the 
power of his pen was the violence of the abuse hurled at him by 
his opponents. Political enmity was easily earned in those days and 
Rosmini came into disrepute with the authorities when at the age of 
26 he spoke the funeral oration for Pius VII in St. Mark’s 
Cathedral in Venice. When published as a pamphlet his panegyric 
of the Pope was condemned by the civil censor. For the rest of his 
life, Rosmini had passport difficulties and had to bear with the 
insolence of office from the representatives of the Austrian Empire 
as well as from officials of the Italian States. 

Rosmini’s youth shaped his life for he was always studious and 
began to study philosophy as soon as he could read. Yet like his 
hero, St. Thomas Aquinas, he was considered dull at school ; 
his mind being occupied with deeper and more subtle questions 
than those posed in the school curriculum. In his own home he 
established a small academy for poor students, to whom he was 
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affectionately known as “Il Tomasino.” Even then he was an 
outstanding champion of Thomistic philosophy, which had been 
for so long disgracefully neglected. Later his ambition was to 
elevate the standard of philosophy—“ to lift it from its ruins and 
to make it the handmaid of revealed religion.”” He wished to shake 
Christians out of their intellectual lethargy and to counteract the 
prevailing philosophies which were paving the way to universal 
irreligion. 

Antonio was the elder son and, therefore, the heir to the wealthy 
estate of Rovereto, so he experienced parental and even clerical 
opposition when he announced that he wished to become a priest. 
His parents, hoping for a change of heart, allowed him to attend 
the university of Padua but in 1819 he sought out the exiled Bishop 
of Trent and from him received minor orders. On his father’s death 
in 1820, he inherited the family possessions and the same year 
received the diaconate from a Venetian bishop visiting his home. 
He was ordained the following year, at the age of 24. 

For the next five years Father Rosmini lived in his own home, 
according to a strict, almost monastic rule of life. He substituted for 
neighbouring priests, taught his boys in his private college—‘* The 
Gymnasium of the Aquinate”—and helped in works of charity. It 
was a period of passivity, of “‘ waiting for Providence to direct 
his steps.” The rules by which he lived during this five-year retreat 
were those which he later adapted for the religious order of which 
he is the founder. 

The idea of starting a religious society was suggested originally 
by a visitor to Rovereto, the Marchesa di Canossa, who herself has 
established an order for the care and education of poor children. 
At first he was startled and thought himself unworthy. Then came a 
visit to Rome where he won the friendship of the future Pope 
Gregory XVI and a visit to Milan, which saw the beginnings of his 
. literary career. Rosmini> spent the Lent of 1827 on the Mount of 
Calvario in the Alps. The mount had been dedicated to the Passion 
in the 17th century, and had a series of wayside chapels representing 
the Stations of the Cross. Rosmini undertook the work of repair 
with the help of a Franciscan brother and his rather inconstant 
_ friend, the Abate Lowenbruck. 

In his spare time he wrote the constitutions of the proposed 
Institute of Charity. Shortly after came approval for his Institute 
and for his work for the restoration of philosophy by Pope Leo XIIth. 
His successor Pius VIII, however, told Rosmini that his vocation 
lay in writing and insisted on prudence as regards the Institute. 
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Accordingly the first regular novitiate at Calvario was small, 
though each year saw steady progress in the Institute’s growth. 
There was no lack of work for its members in the Italy of that day. 
They undertook parochial duties, missions instruction of the poor 
and all kinds of charitable works. In 1831 another branch of the 
Institute was started at Trent and for some years Rosmini divided 
his time between the two houses. To his joy the Mount of Calvario 
was given into the sole custody of the Institute. In 1832 a sister 
house was founded at Domodossola. These religious are to-day 
better known as the Sisters of Providence. 

In 1833 an invitation was received from Sir Henry Trelawney 
for missionaries to visit England. Rosminian fathers were the first 
itinerant missioners to preach in England: since the Reformation. 
In fact missions, so characteristic of modern Catholic life, were 
introduced to these islands by the Fathers of Charity. They also 
introduced the special devotions for the month of May, Quarant’ 
Ore and the public celebration of funeral obsequies. One of Rosmini’s 
closest friends, Father Luigi Gentili, worked among Dublin’s poor. 
After preaching many missions, he died of the famine fever at the 
Augustinian House in Thomas Street. 

In 1836, a novitiate for the Institute was opened in Stresa in a 
small house which had been bequeathed to Rosmini and in 1838 
the Institute was approved, the approval being personally confirmed 
by the Pope. The following year the first profession of vows took 
place at Calvario and Rosmini was appointed Superior of the 
Society on the Pope’s personal instructions. Rosmini, meanwhile, 
continued to write, making use of odd minutes. His Encyclopaedia 
of Philosophy and Philosophy of Law were completed. His doctrine 
continued to spread and gain support but it was also attacked by 
many enemies in the press and in anonymous pamphlets. Rumours 
that his work was under examination also started. A controversy 
raged until silence was imposed on both sides by Papal authority. 

In 1848 came the war of independence and political troubles over 
Italy. That year also Rosmini was offered the cardinalate. He begged 
to be excused but accepted on a vote of the members of his Institute. 
Reluctantly he made preparations but before the consistory 
revolution had broken out and the Pope was forced to leave Rome. 
Rosmini went with him to Gaeta to share his exile. He was, however, 
forced by. the police to leave, due to the misrepresentation of his 
diplomatic work for the Piedmontese Government. He was also 
maligned to the Pope and his trials culminated in the announcement 
that all his works were to be examined and his published books 
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prohibited. In spite of his troubles he wrote during that year an 
essay on Communism and Socialism, evils that the world hardly 
recognized as such until 100 years after. 

Evil reports regarding his writing and his Institute continued for 
years. After much delay and examination, his works were acquitted 
in 1854. Pope Pius IX himself presided at the Congregation of 
eight cardinals and consultors. Rosmini lived, mostly in his beloved 
Stresa, a life of prayer and work. He wrote always in the “‘ cold 
measured language of the philosopher, warming only in impassioned 
praise of Our Lady.” 

In 1855 Rosmini fell ill. During his long painful illness, he provided 
in every detail for the future of the Institute and for the Sisters of 
Providence. He died on 1 July 1855 and was buried in Stresa. 
In the towns of Northern Italy there are many monuments erected 
in his honour but his greatest monument is the living spirit of the 
Institute of Charity. 

The Irish Rosminian Fathers share a province with America. 
They run schools at Upton and Omeath and they have two houses 
at Clonmel and Kilworth, Co. Cork. The latter is a novitiate. The 
convent for the Sisters of Providence is situated in Fethard-on-Sea, 
Co. Wexford. In the U.S.A. the fathers undertake parochial work 
and also share the care of a missionary establishment at Vasada in 
the East Africa Vicariate. 


CLARE O’KEEFFE 
74 Merrion Square, Dublin. 


The Young Priest 


The young priest enters the world with his ideals held high, with 
- an indestructible faith in goodness and in the power of good to 
conquer. The world does not know what streams of riches it is 
receiving, even to-day, from these young idealists. It will probably 
never know—unless these idealists, at whom it smiles ,whom it 
probably mocks, were to — Then it might well notice its 
impoverishment. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR : The Priest in the World 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. MCGARRY 


ELL is not a pleasant subject, but it can be a profitable one. 
An article in the March issue of the French pastoral monthly 
L’Union (31 rue de Fleurus, Paris) is boldly titled ‘* Hell— 
the Guarantee and Guardian of Love.” The author is Father 
Gaston Courtois, the Director of the review, and he is keenly aware 
of the difficulties of presenting this doctrine to the men of to-day. 
Pope Pius XII has said that it is more necessary and urgent than 
ever to-day to preach this doctrine. “* Certainly it must be treated 
with dignity and wisely. But as far as the substance of this truth is 
concerned, the Church has the sacred duty before God and man 
to announce and to teach it as Christ revealed it, without any 
watering down whatsoever. No circumstance can lessen this 
obligation.”! 

Why is the doctrine of hell rarely preached nowadays ? Father 
Courtois sees the reason in the reaction from the oratorical extrava- 
gances of the preachers of the last century. “‘ It is the psychological 
law of the pendulum : excess leads by reaction to its contrary until 
eventually a point of equilibrium is reached. ... The middle 
ages multiplied on the tympana of its cathedrals scenes of the Last 


Judgment calculated to terrify an age that had only emerged from — : 


barbarism. To-day when faith is less naive and when the scientific 
mind makes legitimate demands, to fashion a museum of the horrors 
of hell would be to shock some people and make others smile 
without effecting the conversion of any one at all.” The doctrine 
itself, continues the author, is remarkably sober ; toadd to it the fabri- 
cations of imagination and above all to exaggerate it the 
more easily to affect people’s feelings is simply to be lacking in 
respect for a mysterious and sacred reality. The doctrine of hell must 
be integrated in the ensemble of the truths of faith that revolve 
around the centre of divine love. 

The first reason why we should meditate on hell is a very logical 
one—because it is a reality. If Jesus referred to it so often it was not 
without reason. Furthermore the doctrine of hell is amazing proof 
of the value God sets upon our free and personal love of Him. 
God has given man the power to. say “no” to His immense love. 
Damnation is a possibility for every creature who would wish 


1 Address to Lenten Preachers, 23 March 1949. 
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truly to merit to be with the elect. It is the risk of God that is a part 
of God’s great and mysterious design for us. And experience tells 
how in certain terrible trials only fear is able to stop the will of man 
from sin. Timor custos amoris, said Saint Augustine. And the dread 
of hell is a fear to trouble all men, even those most favoured by God, 
lest they misuse His gifts. How well the sculptor of Chartres knew 
this when in his Last Judgment in one of the portals he placed in 
the front row of the damned a bishop and a monk ! 


Meditating on hell should lead us to greater fervour in prayer 
and to greater generosity in His service. When the Commissioner 
of Police threatened to throw the children of Fatima into boiling 
oil, they replied : ‘*‘ That does not frighten us so much, and would 
not last so long, as the pains of hell.” Sister Josefa Menendez 
expressed the sentiments of St. Catherine of Siena and St. Teresa — 
of Avila when she said : “‘ To avoid hell, great a fear as I have of 
suffering, I would be prepared to endure anything whatsoever. 
I see clearly that the sufferings of this world are nothing in com- 
parison with the, agony of no longer being able to love, for in hell 
one can breathe only hate and thirst and the loss of souls.” 
Meditating on hell also stimulates apostolic zeal. The Curé of Ars, 
who meditated long on this subject, generously accepted the fatigues 
of his exhausting ministry so as to be able, as he said, to work for 
the conversion of sinners and both by his sacrifices and exhortations 
barr the way to the abyss for so many souls. Six years after the 
vision of hell which she witnessed and which she regarded as one 
of the greatest graces that the Lord had given her, St. Teresa wrote : 
** Notwithstanding that six years that have passed since then, my 
terror is so great that even as I write these lines my blood freezes in 
my veins, even here where I am now. . . . But this vision gave me 
an immense grief for the loss of so many souls. It also procured for 
me the most ardent desire to be of service to souls. It think that to 
free one soul from such horrible torments I would very gladly 
suffer death a thousand times.” 


Father Courtois outlines an approach to the doctrine, how one 
might meditate and draw spiritual profit from this point of revealed 
doctrine. First we must listen with docility to the words of Christ 
as He speaks on hell. It is an imposing anthology. Add to it the 
texts from the epistles and it becomes still more impressive. In the 
second place, says Father Courtois, we should meditate on hell in 
a spirit of faith. First on its possibility : “ If man does not under- 
stand hell,” says Marcel Jouhandeau, “it is because he has not 
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understood his own heart.” And the author adds the comment of 
Michel Carrouges on these words : 
To understand one’s own heart requires something different 
from the knowledge of those little mysteries of psychology. 
A man must go down to that central world, the hub of all . 
destiny, where the unfathomable liberty of man operates. This 
freedom is the astonishing grandeur but also the dreadful peril 
that God has placed in the hands of man. Free to love God, 
man is also free to hate Him. Free to set out on pilgrimage 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, man is no less free to reject it eternally. 

Freedom is in fact the guarantee of human liberty. Faith 
too teaches us that the torment of hell is chiefly the pain of loss 
but that there is as well a pain of sense. 

But meditation on hell should be made in a spirit of humility. 
We have to watch and pray, remembering in the words of Monsignor 
Benson that “‘ every man bears on his lips, with the possibility of 
someday bestowing it, the kiss of Judas.” And St. Philip Neri’s 
words : “ Keep your hand on Philip, Lord, or Philip this day will 
betray Thee.” 

It is always a good thing for a priest to read again in the 
narrative of the Passion the story of St. Peter’s betrayal. 
No one could accuse him of want of generosity. He was all 
fire, aflame to defend the Lord. He had even taken surprising 
precautions. Had he not even gone so far as to buy a sword? 
And when the moment came he made use of it too, even to go 
so far as cut off the ear of Malchus. “‘ Even if all men should 
betray Thee, yet notI” . . . Peter did not yet understand that 
the true weapons to defeat the devil are not human means 
but prayer and vigilance. .. . 

But the doctrine of hell should make no man, even the greatest 
sinner, doubt the mercy of God. “ Has not God greater 
power to pardon than the world has power to sin?” In the Dies Irae 
.the liturgy multiplies on the lips of the faithful pleas to the mercy 
of the Sovereign Judge : 

Quaerens me sedisti lassus ; 
Redemisti crucem passus ; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus 


Ephemerides Liturgicae, the Roman liturgical quarterly (via 
Pompeo Magno 21), carties in its current number an interesting 
note on the history of the vernacular prayers after Mass, which are 
sometimes called the Leonine prayers. On the 27 April 1860 Pio 
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Nono issued his encyclical Cum Sancta Mater Ecclesia, exhorting 
the whole Catholic world to pray for peace. Only a short while 
previously he had prescribed prayers after Mass to be said within 
the Papal Territories. The prayers, which were to be recited 
kneeling, were the three Hail Mary’s, the Salve Regina, and four 
prayers (the Concede from the Mass of the B.V.M.; Deus qui 
nullum respicis, Deus qui sancta desideria and Deus pacis caritatisque 
amator from the Missal). 

By the decree Urbis et Orbis of 6 January 1884, which was issued 
by the Congregation of Rites as the command of Leo XIII, these 
prayers were extended to the whole world. For the four prayers 
ordered by Pius IX there was now but one prayer, Deus refugim 
nostrum (“‘O God our refuge and our strength”). The cause given 
for the introduction of the practice was the growing menace of the 
times. It will be remembered that this was the period of the 
Kulturkampf in Germany and that conditions in Italy were 
pressing heavily on the Church. 

Two years later, in 1886, a revised version of the earlier Leonine 
prayers of 1884 was issued. The “‘O God our refuge and our 
strength” no longer prayed for “ our present necessities ” 
but—as we have it to-day—“ for the conversion of sinners and for 
the exaltation of our Holy Mother the Church.” It was by this 
decree also that the prayer “* Blessed Michael Archangel ” was added. 
About the addition of this prayer the author of the note in the 
Ephemerides Liturgicae quotes an interesting story told by P. 
Dominicus Pechenino La Settimana del Clero (30.3.1947). 


One morning the great Pope Leo XIII, having celebrated 
Mass, as was his custom was making his thanksgiving by 
assisting at another. At a moment of the Mass he was seen to 
lift his head vigorously and fix his gaze intensely on something 
which was above the head of the celebrant. He continued to look 
fixedly without moving his eyelids with a feeling of terror and 
wonder, his face changing colour. . . . Something strange, of 
great import was happening. . . . Finally as if coming 
to himself, with a light but energetic movement of his hand he 
rose to his feet. He went in the direction of his private study. 
His attendants. followed, eager and anxious. “‘ Holy Father,” 
they whispered, “are you not feeling well? Do you want 
anything?” “‘ Nothing, nothing,” he replied and closed the 
door. Half an hour later he summoned the Secretary of the 
Congregation of Rites and handed him a sheet with the 
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instructions that it was to be printed and sent to the bishops 
ofthe world. What did it contain ? The prayer that we recite at the 
end of Mass together with the people with the prayer to Our 
Lady and the powerful invocation to the prince of the heavenly 
powers, Saint Michael. 


It is possible, according to the writer in the Ephemerides, that 
P. Dominicus was mistaken about the year for this invocation was. 
added in 1886, while the incident of the vision is said to have taken 
place “‘ a little after 1890.” Cardinal Rocca in his book Dio-L’uomo- 
Il Diavolo, however, confirms the substance of the story, which 
he had, from Monsignor Rinaldo Angeli, private secretary 
to Pope Leo throughout almost all his pontificate. ‘“‘ Leo 
certainly had a vision of the infernal spirits thronging upon the 
Eternal City and out of this experience, which he confided to the 
Monsignor Angeli and to others with the necessary reserve, 
came that prayer that soars throughout the whole Church. He 
used to recite this prayer (many a time have I heard him pray it 
in the Vatican Basilica) in a powerful and vibrant voice which 
resounded unforgettably within the deep silence under the vault 
of the greatest church in christendom. And not only that, but he 
wrote with his own hand a special exorcism which is found in the 
Rituale Romanum under the title ‘ Exorcismus in Satanam et angelos 
apostatas’.”” 

St. Pius X made his contribution to these prayers by permitting 
and encouraging the addition of the invocation ‘“‘ Sacred Heart of 
Jesus.” He did not impose it as of obligation. 

Finally in the year 1930 Pope Pius XI in his allocution on 30 June 
at the Secret Consistory declared : “‘ It is our wish that the prayers 
which our predecessor of happy memory, Leo XIII, commanded the 
priest to say with the people after Mass should be offered for . . . 
Russia. Bishops and both the clergies are to be careful to advise 
their people and all who assist at Mass of this and to recall it to 
their minds frequently.” 


J. G. MCGARRY 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
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RADIO 


URING the last month my more critical listening was to talks 
and discussions from the two Irish radio stations, Radio 
Eireann and the Northern Ireland Home Service. It is a nice 

point whether the radio talk is an art form on its own, whether it 
differs in any fundamental way from the essay on one hand and 
the speech on the other. It can hardly be described as “ pure” 
radio, which would be in its ultimate form, I imagine, radio sound 
effects, though some specially written radio plays and perhaps that 
extraordinary B.B.C. production, “‘ The Goon Show,” come near 
to being pure radio or something adumbrating a new art form. 

On 23 May Father Pius Walsh, O.F.M., reviewed some recent 
scientific books. With John Stewart Collis’s The Moving Waters he 
suited his tone and language to the quasi-poetical style of the book. 
When he came to Explaining The Atom by Hecht and Rabinowitch 
he settled into his stride, dismissed as drivel some similar books 
addressed to the “intelligent layman,” and talked happily of 
deuterons, protons, uranium and nuclear fission, as described in 
this highly-praised book. A shadow of doom was perceptible as 
Father Walsh spoke of the power and heat of nuclear weapons. 
It was an adequate piece of book reviewing intended for a popular 
audience. 

Father Walsh had not much time to discuss the issues of Jules 
Moch’s book Human Folly: To Disarm or Perish and Radio Eireann 
made good the defect a fortnight later. We had from Kilkenny a 
debate of high quality on the atomic age and the chances of 
neutrality for small nations. Captain Liddell Hart, as the strategist 
that he is, cleared the ground and drew the lines of battle. While 
not having a really impressive delivery, tending to hesitate and slur 
his words a little, he has an excellent grasp of recent military history. 
From an analysis of the fortunes of small nations in the last war 
in Europe he pointed out the conditions under which they could 
preserve neutrality. Of atomic and other weapons he had to say 
that there is absolutely no defence against them and that the policy 
of NATO is “ piling absurdity on insanity.”” Has General Gruenther 
heard that, I wonder? And the conclusion is that neutrality is now 
more feasible than before, if only because any future war must be 
terribly, murderously short. 

The speakers who followed seemed overshadowed by this 
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magisterial analysis. Senator Owen Sheehy Skeffington made an 
idealistic plea for respect for principle, even on the lonely scaffold 
of neutrality, a plea which was marred somewhat, I thought, by a 
pun about rocket-launching ramps and ramps in Irish life. The 
chairman, Mr. De Vere White, did not treat this speaker over- 
seriously. Mr. Declan Costello, T.D., placed himself in direct 
contradiction to the Senator and spoke of the need for small nations 
to work and arm and use their influence together for peace, appealing 
to the desires of the Holy Father and Christian civilisation. One 
sensed here an unwillingness to be too concrete, understandable no 
doubt in a practical politician. Then that extraordinary figure, 
General O’Gowan, seized the attention by speaking from a soldier’s 
experience and affirming that war now is no fit occupation for any 
decent soldier. His sincerity was apparent. The last speaker, Dr. 
Noel Browne, was certainly the most effective before an average, 
not too highbrow, audience. Dropping his voice to a whisper at 


times, appealing to ‘“‘The Gentlest of Men,” using the microphone. 


skilfully, he caught the sympathy of his hearers like Mark Antony 
in the funeral oration. 

It was a fine sixty minutes of debate, put across by men who 
think and can express their thoughts. The pity is that we could 
not have heard them come to closer quarters, as they presumably 
did later. Their stores of wit were little drawn upon, save by the 
chairman in a clever summary. 

Mr. G. R. C. Keep, who gave a series of talks in the latter part 
of May on Irish emigrants after the Famine, would doubtless, also 
like Mark Antony, scorn the title of orator. He spoke with sardonic 
detachment, yet not without a current of sympathy for the mixed 
fortunes of these emigrants. The talks were primarily factual and 
scientific, avoiding generalisations—and many interesting facts there 
were. Mr. Keep built up a full human picture of the people who 
went to America in that period, how many there were, their ages 
(mostly young, mostly unmarried), the jobs they left and what they 
went to, how much money they brought (quite a lot, surprisingly), 
how they moved in family groups. He stayed close to his sources, 
such as contemporary newspapers and reports of Commissions and 
Members of Parliament. He ended with a graceful apology for this 
“* counting-house language,” as he called it, reminding us that we 
are speaking of flesh and blood, not of machines of production. 


For this listener at least, these talks threw new light on on Ireland 


of the later nineteenth century. 
- At about the same- time; from the Belfast station, Mr. H. 
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Montgomery Hyde, an Ulster Unionist M.P. at Westminster, was 
giving a series of three talks on “‘ Ulster Diplomats.”’ Frankly one 
would have expected more distinction from this well-known writer. 
His treatment of, for example, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava 
was merely gossipy. He narrated some of the more sensational 
events in the life of the Marquess, not by any means significant 
events, as if addressing an audience avid for news of its aristocratic 
betters. One might be pardoned for suggesting that an audience on 
that plane of intellect is nowadays more avid for news of film stars. 
There was no attempt at analysis of character, of historical back- 
ground or achievement. 

What was more substantial and more to be commended, from 
the Northern Ireland Home Service, was a discussion on June 3 
on “ The Arts in Ulster.” The parent series on the B.B.C., “* The 
Critics,” is always worth a hearing. This was an effort to do the 
same thing using home material. Probably Dublin critics could do 
this sort of thing much better, but one must give praise where it 
is due to the work being done in Belfast to promote some sort of 
higher cultural life. The subjects of discussion were Maura Laverty’s 
play, Tolka Row, as presented by the Gate Theatre Company in 
Belfast, Tom Carr’s exhibition of paintings in Bangor, and a new 
“ Ulster novel” by Brian Moore. One critic gives an account of 
the work that falls within his province and then all three critics 
together with the chairman have a discussion. Thus Mr. Archie 
Douglas as drama critic described the play and the book critic and 
painting critic joined in, with the chairman, Mr. Alfred Arnold. 
Mr. Douglas was honest enough to mention Mr. MacLiammédir’s 
now famous remark that he had offered caviare to Belfast and it 
preferred a hunk of beef. The obvious drawback to the procedure 
of this programme is that two of the critics are liable to be out of 
their depth in the general discussion. This was perceptible in the 
- conversation on painting. Nevertheless there emerged stimulating 
talk, a command of technical vocabulary, a lot of common sense 
and some good professional judgment; and the effect should be an 
encouragement to what is being hopefully called the renaissance 
of the arts in Ulster. It might be unkind to hint that the connection 
with Ulster of some of the critics and the works discussed is not 


of the closest. 
T. P. DONNELLY. 


St. Columb’s College, Derry. 
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DECRETUM GENERALE 


DE RUBRICIS AD SIMPLICIOREM FORMAM REDIGENDIS 


UM nostra hac aetate sacerdotes, praesertim illi qui curam 
animarum gerunt, variis novisque in dies apostolatus officiis 
onerentur, ita ut divine officii recitationi ea qua oportet animi 

tranquillitate vix attendere possint, nonnulli locorum Ordinarii 
enixas preces S. Sedi detulerunt, ut huiusmodi difficultati amovendae 
benigne provideret, ac saltem rubricarum copiosum instructum ad 
simpliciorem redigeretur formam. 

Summus Pontifex Pius PP. XII, pro Sua pastorali cura et sollicitu- 
dine, rem hanc examinandam commisit peculiari virorum peritorum 
Commissioni, quibus studia de generali liturgica instauratione 
demandata sunt ; hi autem rebus omnibus accurate perpensis, in 
consilium venerunt vigentes rubricas ad expeditiores normas esse 
reducendas, ita tamen ut in usum trahi possint, servatis interim 
libris liturgicis prouti exstant, donec aliter provisum fuerit. 

Quibus omnibus Ssmo Domino Nostro ab Emo D. Cardinali 
S. R. C. Praefecto per singula relatis, Sanctitas Sua sequentem 
rubricarum dispositionem approbare dignata est eamque vulgari 
mandavit, ita tamen ut quae praesenti Decreto statuuntur vim 
obtineant kalendis Ianuariis anni 1956. 

Caveant interim Pontificii librorum liturgicorum Editores, ut 
in novis editionibus Breviarii et Missalis romani forte disponendis, 
ne quid prorsus innovetur. 

Contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. R. Congregationis, die 23 mensis 
Martii anni 1955. 

C. Card. CICOGNANI, Praefectus 
L. > S. + A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleuc., Secretarius 


DE RUBRICIS AD SIMPLICIOREM FORMAM REDIGENDIS 


Tit. I—NORMAE GENERALES 


1. Ordinationes quae sequuntur ritum romanum respiciunt ; 
quae his expresse non nominantur, immutata censentur. 
2. Nomine calendarii veniunt cum calendarium in usum universae 


Ecclesiae, tum calendaria particularia. 
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3. Normae quae sequuntur servandae sunt in recitatione sive 
publica sive privata divine officii, nisi aliter expresse caveatur. 

4. Indulta particularia quaelibet et consuetudines etiam speciali 
mentione dignae, quae his ordinationibus obstant, expresse revocata 


censentur. 
Tit. II—VARIATIONES IN CALENDARIO 


1. Gradus et ritus semiduplex supprimitur. 

2. Dies liturgici, qui nunc sub ritu semiduplici calendariis inscripti 
sunt, sub ritu simplici celebrantur, excepta vigilia Pentecostes quae 
ad ritum duplicem elevatur. 


a) De dominicis 

3. Dominicae Adventus et Quadragesimae et aliae usque ad 
dominicam in Albis necnon et dominica Pentecostes celebrantur 
ritu duplici I classis et festis quibuslibet praeferuntur tam in 
occurentia quam in concurrentia. 

4. Quando in dominicis 2*, 34, 4" Adventus festa I classis occurr- 
erint permittuntur Missae de festo, excepta conventuali. 

5. Dominicae hucusque sub ritu semiduplici celebratae, ad ritum 
duplicem elevantur ; antiphonae tamen interim non duplicantur. 

6. Officium et Missa re impeditae, nec anticipantur, nec 
resumuntur. 

7. Si in dominicis per annum occurrerit festum cuiusvis tituli vel 
mysterii Domini, festum ipsum locum tenet dominicae, de qua 
fit tantum commemoratio. 


b) De vigiliis 


8. Vigiliae privilegiatae sunt: vigilia Nativitatis Domini et 
vigilia Pentecostes. 

9. Vigiliae communes sunt : vigilia festorum Ascensionis Domini, 
Assumptionis B. V. M., S. Ioannis Baptistae, Ss. Petri et Pauli, 
S. Laurentii. Omnes aliae vigiliae, etiam quae calendariis particular- 
ibus sunt inscriptae, supprimuntur. 

10. Vigiliae communes, in dominica occurrentes, non anticipantur, 
sed omittuntur. 

De octavis 


11. Celebrantur tantum octavae ‘Nativatis Domini, Paschatis et 
Pentecostes, suppressis omnibus aliis, sive in calendario universali, 
sive in calendariis particularibus occurrentibus. 
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12. Dies infra octavas Paschatis et Pentecostes elevantur ad ritum 
duplicem, festis quibuslibet praeferuntur et non admittunt commemo- 
rationes. 

13. Dies infra octavam Nativitatis Domini, quamvis eleventur ad 
ritum duplicem, celebrantur prouti nunc. 

14. Diebus a 2 ad 5 Ianuarii, nisi occurrat aliquod festum, fit 
de feria currenti, ritu simplici. In officio antiphonae et psalmi ad 
omnes Horas et versus nocturni de currenti hebdomadae die, ut in 
psalterio ; reliqua ut die 1* Ianuarii, praeter lectiones, quae dicuntur 
de Scriptura occurrenti, cum suis responsoriis, et dicitur Te Deum. 
Conclusio hymnorum et versus in responsorio brevi ad Primam 
dicuntur ut in Nativitate Domini. Missa dicitur ut die 1 Ianuarii, 
sine Credo, et sine Communicantes proprio. 

Prohibentur Missae lectae tam votivae quam _ cotidianae 
defunctorum. 

15. Dies a 7 ad 12 Ianuarii, suppressa octava Epiphaniae, fiunt 
feriae per annum (ritu simplici). In officio antiphonae et psalmi ad 
omnes Horas et versus nocturni de currenti hebdomadae die, ut 
in psalterio ; reliqua ut in festo Epiphaniae, praeter lectiones, quae 
dicuntur de Scriptura occurrenti, cum suis responsoriis, et dicitur 
Te Deum. Conclusio hymnorum et versiculus ad Primam, de 
Epiphania. Missa de Epiphania, sine Credo et sine Communicantes 
proprio. 

Prohibentur Missae_ lectae tam votivae, quam cotidianae 
defunctorum. 

16. Die 13 Ianuarii fit commemoratio Baptismatis D. N. Iesu 
Christi sub ritu duplici maiore ; officium et Missa dicuntur uti nunc 
sunt in octava Epiphaniae. 

Si vero commemoratio Baptismatis D. N. Iesu Christi occurrerit 
in dominica, tunc fit de festo S. Familiae, sine ulla commemoratione. 
In sabbato praecedenti ponitur initium Epistolae primae ad 
Corinthios. 

17. Dies a festo Ascensionis Domini usque ad vigiliam Pentecostes 
exclusive fiunt feriae tempore paschali (ritu simplici). In officio 
antiphonae et psalmi ad omnes Horas et versus nocturni dicuntur 
de currenti hebdomadae die, ut in psalterio ; reliqua ut in festo 
Ascensionis Domini, praeter lectiones, quae dicuntur de Scriptura 
occurrenti, cum suis responsofiis. Conclusio hymnorum et versus ad 
Primam dicuntur de festo Ascensionis ; Missa de eodem festo sine 
Credo, et sine Communicantes proprio. 

Prohibentur Missae lectae tam votivae, quam cotidianae 
defunctorum. 
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In vigilia Pentecostes, nihil innovetur. 

18. Dies octavae suppressae Corporis Christi et octavae item 
suppressae Ss. Cordis Iesu, fiunt feriae per annum. 

19. In dominicis olim infra has octavas Ascensionis, Corporis 
Christi et Ss. Cordis Iesu, offictum dicitur prouti nunc. 


d) De festis sanctorum 

20. Festa sanctorum, hucusque sub ritu semiduplici celebrata, 
habentur tamquam festa simplicia. 

21. Festa sanctorum, hucusque sub ritu simplici celebrata, 
reducuntur ad commemorationem, sine lectione historica. 

22. In feriis Quadragesimae et Passionis, a feria [V Cinerum usque 
ad sabbatum ante dominicam Palmarum, quando aliquod festum 
occurrerit, quod non sit I vel II classis, tam officium (in recitatione 
privata) quam Missa dici possunt de feria vel de festo. 


Tit. III—DE COMMEMORATIONIBUS 


1. Quae hic de commemorationibus dicuntur, valent tam pro 
officio, quam pro Missa, cum in occurrentia, tum in concurrentia. 
2. Commemorationes numquam omittendae et praecedentiam 
absolutam habentes, sunt : 
a) de quavis dominica. 
b) de festo I classis. 
c) de feriis Quadragesimae et Adventus. 
d) de feriis et sabbato Quattuor Temporum Septembris. 
e) de Litaniis maioribus. 

3. Aliae commemorationes forte occurrentes ita admittuntur, ut 
numerum ternarium orationum non excedant. 

4. Praeter et post commemorationes sub n. 2 recensitas, ratio 
commemorationum haec est : 

. a) In dominicis I classis, in festis I classis, in feriis et vigitits 
privilegiatis, et insuper in Missis in cantu vel votivis solemnibus, 
nulla admittitur commemoratio. 
b) In festis II classis, et in ceteris dominicis una tantum 
admittitur commemoratio. 
c) In omnibus aliis diebus sive festivis, sive — 
duae tantum admittuntur commemorationes. - 

5. Festa commemorata non -amplius gaudent: a) in officio, 
versu proprio in responsorio brevi ad Primam, et doxologia propria 
in hymnis, exceptis diebus de quibus Tit.-II, nn. 14-17 ; 5) in. — 
Credo et Praefatione propria. 
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Tit. IV—VARIATIONES IN BREVIARIO 


a) De initio et fine Horarum 


1. Horae canonicae, tam in publica quam in privata recitatione, 
omissis Pater, Ave et respective Credo, inchoantur absolute, hoc 
modo : 

Matutinum : a versu Domine, labia mea aperies. 

Laudes, Horae minores et Vesperae : a versu Deus, in adiutorium. 

Completorium : a versu Jube, domne, benedicere. 

2. In officio tridui sacri et in officio defunctorum omnes Horae, 
omissis Pater, Ave et respective Credo, incipiunt ut in Breviario 

notatur. 

3. Item Horae canonicae tam in publica quam in — recita- 
tione, absolvuntur hoc modo : 

Matutinum (in recitatione privata), Laudes, Tertia, ‘Seite, Nona 
et Vesperae : versu Fidelium animae. 

Prima : benedictione Dominus nos benedicat. 

Completorium : benedictione Benedicat et custodiat. 


b) De conclusione officii 


4. Cursus cotidianus divini officii concluditur post Completorium, 
sueta antiphone B. M. V., cum versiculo Divinum auxilium. 

Indultum et indulgentiae, pro recitatione orationis Sacrosanctae 
concessa, eidem antiphonae finali adnectuntur. 


_ ¢) De quibusdam partibus in officio 


_ 5. Hymni proprii quorundam sanctorum certis Horis assignati 
non transferuntur. In hymno I/ste confessor numquam mutatur 
tertius versus, qui erit semper : Meruit supremos laudis honores. 

6. Antiphonae ad Magnificat feriarum tempore Septuagesimae 
forte praetermissae non resumuntur. 

7. Preces feriales dicuntur tantum in Vesperis et in Laudibus 
officii feriarum IV et VI tempore Adventus, Quadragesimae et 
Passionis, necnon feriarum IV et VI, et sabbati Quattuor Temporum, 
excepta octava Pentecostes, quando officium fit de feria. 

. 8. Omnes .aliae _preces omittuntur. 

_ 9. Suffragium sanctorum et commemoratio de Cruce omittuntur. 

_ 10. Symbolum Athanasianum recitatur in festo Ss. Trinitatis 


tantum. 
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d) De aliis variationibus 7 


11. Primae vesperae (sive integrae, sive a capitulo, sive per modum 
commemorationis) competunt solummodo festis I et II classis, et 
dominicis. 

12. Ad singulas partes officii quod attinet haec serventur : 

a) In dominicis et festis I classis nihil innovatur. 

b) In festis II classis et in festis duplicibus Domini et B. M. V., 
ad Matutinum, Laudes et Vesperas fit ut in proprio et in communi ; 
ad Horas minores ut in psalterio de feria currenti et proprio loco ; 
ad Completorium de dominica. 

c) Inceteris festis, vigiliis vel feriis, per omnes Horas fit ut in 
psalterio et proprio loco, nisi in Matutino, Laudibus et Vesperis 
antiphonae et psalmi specialiter assignati habeantur. 

13. Lectiones de Scriptura occurrenti una cum suis responsoriis, 
si die assignato dici nequeant, omittuntur, etiam si agatur de 
initiis librorum. 

14. In festo sanctorum lectiones I nocturni, si propriae assignatae 
non habeantur, sumuntur de Scriptura occurrenti : his deficientibus, 
sumuntur de communi. 


Tit. V—VARIATIONES IN MISSALI 
a) De orationibus 


1. Orationes pro diversitate temporum assignatae abolentur. 

2. In Missis votivis defunctorum,.si in cantu celebrentur, unica 
dicitur oratio ; si sine cantu, dici possunt tres orationes. 

3. Oratio Fidelium hucusque praescripta prima feria libera cuius- 

vis mensis vel feria II. cuiusvis hebdomadae, aboletur. In choro,. 
his feriis, Missa conventualis dicitur iuxta rubricas. 
- 4, Collectae ab Ordinario simpliciter imperatae, omittuntur iuxta 
rubricas hucusque vigentes, et insuper in omnibus dominicis ac 
quoties Missa in cantu celebretur ; denique quando orationes, 
iuxta rubricas dicendae, numerum ternarium attigerint. 


b) De quibusdam aliis variationibus 
5. In feriis per annum, si commemoratio alicuius sancti fieri 
debeat, Missa dici potest, ad libitum celebrantis, vel de feria vel, 
more festivo, de sancto commemorato. 
6. In Missis defunctorum sequentia Dies irae omitti potest, nisi 
agatur de Missa in die obitus seu depositionis praesente cadavere, 
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vel etiam absente ob rationabilem causam, et de die Commem- 
orationis omnium fidelium defunctorum. Hoc autem die sequentia 
semel tantum dici debet, scilicet in Missa principali, secus in prima 
Missa. 

7. Credo dicitur dumtaxat in dominicis et festis I classis, in festis 
Domini et B. Mariae Virg., in festis nataliciis Apostolorum et 
Evangelistarum, et Doctorum universae Ecclesiae, et in Missis 
votivis sollemnibus in cantu celebratis. 

8. Praefatio dicitur quae cuique Missae propria est; qua 
deficiente, dicitur praefatio de tempore, secus communis. 

9. In quavis Missa pro ultimo Evangelio sumitur semper initium 
Evangelii secundum Ioannem, excepta tertia Missa Nativitatis 
Domini et Missa Dominicae Palmarum. 


II 
URBIS et ORBIS 


FESTUM SANCTI PII PAPAE X, CONFESSORIS, AB UNIVERSA ECCLESIA, 
CUM OFFICIO ET MISSA PROPRIIS, CELEBRANDUM DECERNITUR 


Die 3 Septembris 
S. PII X PAPAE ET CONFESSORIS 


Duplex 


IN I VESPERIS 
Oratio 


Deus, qui ad tuéndam cathdélicam fidem, et univérsa in Christo 
instauranda sanctum Pium, Summum Pontificem, czlésti sapiéntia 
et apostélica fortitudine replevisti : concéde propitius ; ut, ejus 
instituta et exémpla sectantes, premia consequamur etérna. Per 
eimdem Déminum. 


In II NoctrurRNo 


Lectio IV 


Pius Papa décimus, cui nomen antea Joséphus Sarto, in Veneté- 
rum pago natus est, quem Riése vocant, paréntibus quidem humili- 
bus, sed probitdte ac pietate conspicuis. Inter Semin4rii Patavini 
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alumnos adscriptus, ita pietate ac doctrina profécit, ut condiscipulis 
exémplo, moderatéribus admiratione esset. Sacerdétio initiatus, in 
éppido Témbolo primum, qua vicarius cooperator, dein Salatiani 
qua parochus, per plures annos adlaboravit ; quibus in obetndis 
munéribus, tanta caritatis effusidne, tanto sacerdotali zelo et sanc- 
titate vite excélluit, ut Episcopus Tarvisinus inter candnicos cathed- 
ralis ecclésia eum cooptaret, eumque Curiz episcopalis cancellarium 
simulque Seminarii dicecesani spiritualem moderatérem renuntiaret. 
Hec officia tam egrégie persecitus, a Leéne tértio décimo, cui erat 
probatissimus, Mantuane Ecclésie Antistes fuit renuntiatus. 


Lectio V 


Boni pastéris nullam partem déserens, eo maxime conténdit, ut 
juvéntus in sortem Démini vocata rite ad sacra instituerétur, pie 
consociatiénes novis augéscerent increméntis, ritibus divini cultus 
plus decéris ac pietatis accéderet. Precépta quibus civitas christiana 
nititur, altius proclamare non désiit, et qui vitam inopem ipse 
ducébat, paupéribus numquam omisit afférre levamen. Tot igitur 
suffragantibus méritis, inter purpuratos Patres adléctus et Veneti- 
arum Patriarcha creatus est. Dénique post Ledénis décimi tértii 
ébitum, cum Patrum Cardinalium suffragia in eum coaléscerent, 
cumque ipse supplicatiénibus et lacrimis tantum munus a se avértere 
frustra conatus esset, suasiédnibus tandem cedens, “ accépto in 
crucem ”, inquit, et Summi Pontificatus 4picem ut crucem a Deo 
sibi oblatam, demisso sed forti 4animo suscépit. 


Lectio VI 


In Petri cathedra constitdtus, nihil de pristina vite ratiéne remi- 
sit. Humilitate presértim, simplicitate ac paupertate refulsit, ita ut 


_in suo testaménto scribere potuerit : “‘ pauper natus sum, pauper 


vixi, pauper mori cipio ”. Humilitas vero animi fortitidinem in eo 
alébat, cum de Dei gléria, Ecclésie libertate, animarimque salute 
agerétur. Vir acérrimi ingénii et propdsiti tenax, inter vicésimi 
ineuntis seculi procéllas, Ecclésiam firmiter rexit, et preclarissimis 
ornavit instititis. Musicam ‘sacram ad pristinum splendérem ac 
dignitatem revocavit ; sacrérum Bibliérum stidiis principem sedem 
Rome constituit ; Romanam Curiam sapiénter reformavit ; leges 
de fidélibus per catechismum instituéndis restituit ; Eucharistice 
mense crebriédrem, imo et cotidianam consuetidinem induxit, 
ejusque accéssum pweris quoque a primo ratidnis usu apéruit ; 
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actidnis cathdélice increménta sédulo promdvit; sdlide cleri 
institutié6ni providit, additis quoque seminariis per regidnes dis- 
pdsitis ; sacerdétes omnes ad interidrem vitam coléndam alléxit ; 
leges Ecclésie in unum corpus redégit ; erréres perniciosissimos, 
modernismi appellatibne comprehénsos, damnavit atque evéllit ; 
civile vétitum, quod dicunt, in Pontificis Maximi electione rejécit. 
Tandem labéribus fractus ac meerére conféctus ob bellum Euro- 
pzum tunc exdértum, die quarti, ad celéste premium evolavit. Eum. 
ubique terrarum sanctitétis fama clarum miraculfsque fulgéntem, 
Pius Papa duodécimus, cuncto plaudénte orbe, in Sanctérum 
nuimerum rétulit. 


In III Nocturno 
Lectio VII 


Léctio sancti Evangélii secindum Joannem 
Jo: 21, 15-17 


In illo tempore : Dixit Jesus Siméni Petro: Simon Joannis, 
diligis me plus his? Et réliqua. 


Homilia sancti Augustini Episcopi 
Tractatus 123 in Joannem, in medio 


Rédditur negatidéni trine trina conféssio, ne minus améri lingua 
sérviat, quam timéri : et plus vocis elicuisse videatur mors imminens, 
quam vita presens. Sit amdris officium pascere Dominicum gregem, 
si fuit timéris indicium negare pastérem. Qui hoc animo pascunt 
oves Christi, ut suas velint esse, non Christi, se convincintur amare, 
non Christum: vel gloriandi, vel dominandi, vel acquiréndi 
cupiditate ; non obediéndi, et subveniéndi, et Deo placéndi caritate. 


Lectio VIII 


..Contra hos ergo vigilat tétidem inculcata ista vox Christi quos 
Apéstolus gemit sua quezrere, non. que Jesu Christi. Nam quid est 
aliud, si diligis me, .pasce oves.meas : quam si dicerétur, si me 
diligis, non te_pascere cdgita? Sed aves meas, et sicut meas pasce, 
non sicut.tuas glériam meam in eis quere, non tuam, dominium 
meum, non tuum : lucra mea, non tua ; ne sis in edrum societate 
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qui pértinent ad témpora periculdsa, seipsos amantes, et cetera que 
huic malérum initio connectuintur. 


Lectio IX 


Mérito dicitur Petro: diligis me, et respéndet, amo te, eique 
refértur, pasce agnos meos, et hoc iterum, hoc tértio. Ubi étiam 
demonstratur unum atque idem esse amorem et dilecti6nem ; nam 
étiam Déminus novissime non ait, diligis me, sed amas me. Non 
ergo nos, sed ipsum amémus, et in pascéndis évibus ejus ea que 
sunt ejus, non ea que sunt nostra, queramus. Néscio enim quo 
inexplicabili modo, quisquis seipsum, non Deum, amat, non se 
amat: et quisquis Deum, non seipsum, amat, ipse se amat. Qui 
enim non potest vivere de se, méritur Utique amando se : non ergo 
se amat, qui ne vivat se amat. 


Lectio pro festo commemorato legenda iuxta Rubricas 


Pius Papa décimus, cui nomen antea Joséphus Sarto, in Venetorum 
pago, quem Riése vocant, natus est. Inter Seminarii Patavini 
alumnos adscriptus ac sacerdétio ductus, in éppido Témbolo 
primum qua vicarius cooperator, dein Salatia4na qua parochus, et 
Tarvisii qua candénicus et Curie Episcopalis cancellarius, tanta 
sanctitate excélluit, ut eum Leo décimus tértius Ecclésiae Mantuane 
prefécerit. Boni pastoris nullam partem déserens, juventuti in sortem 
Domini vocate rite instituénde maxime adlaboravit ; divini cultus 
decédrem et piarum  consociatiénum increménta promovit ; 
pauperum indpie effiisa caritate prospéxit. Tot suffragantibus 
méritis, inter purpuratos Patres adléctus et Venetiarum Patriarcha 
créatus est. Post Leénis décimi tértii ébitum, frustra relictans, 
Summum Pontificatum ut crucem suscépit. In Petri cathedra 
constitutus, nihil de pristina vite ratiéne remisit. Humilitate pre- 
_ Sertim, simplicitate ac paupertate refilsit. Ecclésiam firmiter rexit 
et preclarissimis ornavit instititis. Fidei vigilantissimus custos, 
modernismum, é6mnium heresum summam, damnavit ac protrivit ; 
ecclesiastice libertatis vindex acérrimus, iis qui eam labefactare 
conabantur, fértiter Sbstitit ; sdlide Cleri institutiéni providit ; 
leges Ecclésie in unum corpus redégit ; cultum erga Eucharistiam 
et crebridrem ejisdem usum mdxime provéxit. Labéribus fractus et 
moerére conféctus ob bellum Europeum tunc exértum, dievicésima 
mensis Augusti anni millésimi nongentésimi décimi quarti, ad 
celéstem patriam evolavit. Eum Pius duodécimus in Sanctérum 
nimerum rétulit. 
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Introitus. Ps. 88. 20-22. Extuli eléctum de pépulo, dleo sancto meo 
unxi eum : ut manus mea sit semper cum eo, et brachium meum 
confirmet eum. v. Jbid., 2. Gratias Démini in eternum cantabo : 
per omnes generatiénes annuntiabo fidelitatem tuam ore meo, 
Gloria Patri. Extuli. 


Oratio 


Deus, qui ad tuéndam cathdlicam fidem, et univérsa in Christo 
instauranda sanctum Pium, Summum Pontificem, celésti sapiéntia 
et apostolica fortitudine replevisti : concéde propitius ; ut, ejus 
institita et exémpla sectantes, premia consequamur etérna. Per 
eumdem Dominum. 


Léctio Epistole beati Pauli Apdstoli ad Thessalonicénses 
1 Thess. 2: 2-8 


Fratres : Fidiciam habuimus in Deo nostro loqui ad vos evangé- 
lium Dei in multa sollicitidine. Exhortatio enim nostra non de 
errére neque de immunditia neque in dolo; sed, sicut probati 
sumus a Deo ut crederétur nobis evangélium, ita l6quimur ; non 
quasi hominibus placéntes, sed Deo qui probat corda nostra. Neque 
enim aliquando fiimus in serméne adulatiénis, sicut scitis, neque in 
occasiéne avaritie, Deus testis est, nec queréntes ab hominibus 
gloriam neque a vobis neque ab 4liis. Cum possémus vobis 6neri esse 
ut Christi apdéstoli, sed facti sumus parvuli in médio vestrum, tan- 
quam si nutrix féveat filios suos. Ita desiderantes vos cupide vole- 
bamus tradere vobis non solum evangélium Dei, sed étiam animas 
nostras, quéniam carissimi nobis facti estis. 

Graduale. Ps. 39: 10-11. Annuntiavi justitiam in coetu magno ; 
ecce labia mea non cohibui : Démine, tu nosti. v. Justitiam tuam 
non abscéndi in corde meo ; fidelitatem tuam et auxilium tuum 
narravi. 

Allelija, alleluja. v. Ps. 22: 5-6. Paras mihi mensam, inungis édleo 
caput meum, calix meus ubérrimus est. Alleluja. 

In Missis votivis : Post Senge omissis Allelija, et Versu 
sequenti, dicitur : 

Tractus. Ps. 131: 16-18. Sacerdétes ejus induam salute, et ‘sancti 
ejus exsultantes exsultabunt. v. Illic David suscitabo cornu, parabo 
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lucérnam uncto meo. v. Inimicos ejus induam confusiéne, super 
ipsum autem fulgébit diadéma meum. 


Tempore autem Paschali omittitur Graduale, et ejus loco dicitur : 

Alleluja, allelija. v. Ps. 22: 5-6. Paras mihi mensam, iningis dleo 
caput meum, calix meus ubérrimus est. Allelija. Ps. 25: 8. Domine, 
diligo habitaculum domus tue et locum tabernaculi glérie tue. 
Allelija. 


Sequéntia sancti Evangélii secundum Joaénnem 
Jo. 21: 15-17 

In illo tempore: Dixit Jesus Siméni Petro: Simon Joannis, 
diligis me plus his? Dicit ei : Etiam, Démine, tu scis quia amo te. 
Dicit ei: Pasce agnos meos. Dicit ei iterum: Simon Joannis, 
diligis me? Ait illi : Etiam Démine, tu scis quia amo te. Dicit ei : 
Pasce agnos meos. Dicit ei tértio: Simon Joannis, amas me? 
Contristatus est Petrus, quia dixit ei tértio : Amas me? et dixit ei : 
Démine, tu émnia nosti ; tu scis quia amo te. Dixit ei : Pasce oves 
meas. 

Offertorium. Ps. 33, 12. Venite, filii, audite me ; timérem Démini 
docébo vos. 

Secreta 


Oblatiénibus nostris, quesumus, Démine, benigne suscéptis, da 
nobis, ut hec divina mystéria, sancto Pio Summo Pontifice interce- 
dénte, sincéris tractémus obséquiis et fidéli mente sumamus. Per 
Déminum. 

Communio. Jo. 6: 56-57. Caro mea vere est cibus, et sanguis meus 
vere est potus. Qui mandiicat meam carnem et bibit meum san- 
guinem, in me manet et ego in illo. 


Postcommunio 
Mense celéstis virtuite refécti, quesumus, Démine Deus noster : 
ut, interveniénte sancto Pio Summo Pontifice ; fortes efficiamur 
in fide, et in tua simus caritate concérdes. Per Déminum. 


In Martyrologio Romano 


Die 20 Augisti—secundo loco.—Romz depositio sancti Pii 
décimi, Pape et Confesséris, fidei integritatis et ecclesidstice 
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libertatis propugnatéris invicti, religionisque zelo insignis, cujus 
festum tértio Nonas Septémbris recdlitur. 

Die 3 Septémbris. Sancti Pii Pape décimi, cujus natalis dies 
tertiodécimo Kaléndas Septémbris recensétur. 


URBIS er ORBIS 


Sancti Pii X Papz et Confessoris sollemnia Canonizationis in area 
ante Basilicam Vaticanam die 29 Maii Anni Marialis 1954 peracta, 
quamplurimis Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalibus, Archie- 
piscopis et Episcopis, una cum ingenti fidelium concursu, ex dissitis 
quoque regionibus adstantibus, fulgentem assecuta sunt triumphum, 
quem Deus, humilium suscitator, ad exaltationem Servi Sui mira- 
biliter disposuit. Invalescebat interea in multorum Ordinariorum 
animis ardens studium atque optatum ut novensilis Sancti festum 
totius Ecclesiae commune efficeretur, quod iam nonnullis in locis 
liturgico cultu celebrabatur. Quare Sanctissimus Dominus noster 
Pius Papa XII, fere omnium Catholici Orbis Archiepiscoporum et 
Episcoporum, nec non et Religiosarum Familiarum vota libenter 
excipiens, Sancti Pii X Papae et Confessoris, festum ad universam 
Ecclesiam extendere benigne dignatus est, die tertia mensis Septem- 
bris quotannis sub ritu duplici minori cum Officio et Missa propriis 
et approbatis, uti in superiori prostant exemplari, recolendum. 
Servatis Rubricis. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 

Die 1 Martii anno 1955. 


C. Card. CICOGNANI, 
L. & S. t A: Carinci, Archiep. Seleucien., a Secretis. 


Positive Qualities 


But the priest must among other things serve as a shepherd to 
his flock, he must be a leader they can look up to, a pillar to which 
they can hold fast. But if these shepherd figures—and how necessary 
they are—are to take their place among the ranks of the priesthood 
then there must be a proper value placed on strong, complete and 
virile personalities, and ‘a’ positive, as distinct from a prohibitive 
and system must be applied in the education. 


_JOSEF SELLMAIR The Priest in thie World 
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THE SACRAMENTS 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE MASS! 


Mass can be said anywhere in times of persecution but in normal 
circumstances it is said in a church or chapel—places set apart 
and blessed for the offering of public worship to God. It is a pity 
that we speak so often of saying Mass, for the sacrifice we offer 
is above all else an action. The Mass is the action of Christ and of 
His Mystical Body, the Church, giving public worship to God. 


The Church 


The parish church is the sacred building where the people of 
God gather to offer public worship to God in and through the Mass. 
In Irish it has the beautiful name teach phobail, the people’s house, 
or better, ‘‘the house of the family of God.” Itis by far the most impor- 
tant building in the parish. Indeed it is the rallying point from which 
radiates the spiritual activity of the parish. It should be the ambition 
of the people to beautify this building and to contribute towards its 
upkeep. The parish church symbolizes the universal Catholic 
Church and reminds us that we are one with the body of the faithful 
throughout the world. It also symbolizes Heaven, the Church 
triumphant and the goal of our desires. 

The church bell is not just a warning that the time for Mass is 
drawing near ; it is the voice of God calling the family of God to 
worship. When the church has a belfry or spire these symbolize 
“the praise of glory” which constantly rises to Heaven from the 
centre of the parish. 


These notes are intended as an aid to priests who have to explain the Mass 
to the people. The prayers in italics can be said with the people. They are not 
literally translated from the Missal. In most cases just a few of the main ideas 

are retained. In this issue of The Furrow I have indicated a few points a bout 

the church, vestments, etc., which the people find interesting. A fuller treat ment 
of them will be found in several standard works on the Mass. In the explanation 
of the Mass from the beginning up to the Offertory I am convinced that this 
point is of vital importance : the people’s attachment to the Mass must be 
rooted in a deep spirit of sorrow for sin, of Christian sacrifice, and of personal 
love of Christ. Ireland’s fidelity to the Mass—and the fidelity of her exiles— 
was, in the past, due to the strength of these virtues in her people. The percentage 
of failures among our exiles at the present time to live up to the traditions of 
the past is, in large measure, due to an enfeebling of these virtues. 

‘Obviously all the matter in these notes could not be given in a running: com- 
mentary: on.the Mass. Most of.the matter, for example, which I have written on 
the Offertory is intended to stress repeatedly pay: which are of outstanding 

‘mportance. 
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The most important part of the church is the altar, and in turn 
the most important part of the altar is the stone, enclosing relics 
of the saints and martyrs. This stone is inserted at the spot which 
the priest kisses before turning round to salute the people. Above 
the altar is a crucifix to recall the sacrifice of Calvary, which is here 
daily renewed in a sacramental way. The candles symbolize Christ, 
the Light of the world. The altar is covered with three linen cloths 
which recall the cloths with which the table of the Last Supper was 
covered and that the sacrifice of the Mass is the clean oblation 
foretold by the prophet Malachias. 

A number of sacred vessels are used by the priest. The paten 
is the small plate on which is placed the host that is to be changed 
into the Body of Christ. The chalice is the vessel into which is poured 
the wine which is to be changed into the Blood of Christ. The 
ciborium is the vessel in which the sacred hosts are kept in the 
tabernacle. These vessels are specially blessed. 


The Vestments 


The priest puts on ceremonial dress or vestments at Mass to show 
that he is taking the principal and representative part in the greatest 
public official act of divine worship. Public men wear robes of 
office on solemn occasions, e.g., the chancellor of a university, 
judges, Lord Mayors. The vestments are meant to teach us to look 
on the priest as clothed by God with the power to offer up sacrifice 
to God in our name. 

Each of the vestments has a special symbolic meaning. The 
amice is the helmet of salvation against the attacks of the Devil. 
The alb represents purity of life modelled on that of Christ. The 
girdle symbolizes chastity. The maniple reminds us of the labour 
and good work to be done in the Lord’s vineyard. The stole 
symbolizes eternal life. The chasuble recalls the words of Christ 
** My yoke is sweet and my burden light.” Thus all these vestments 
teach us that to assist at Mass most fruitfully we must share in the 
sinlessness, in the sacrifice and in the grace of Christ. ‘‘ Put ye 
on the Lord Jesus.” 

The liturgical colours of the vestments have also a beautiful 
symbolism. White, the colour of light, symbolizes the joy of the 
Church. Red, the colour of blood and fire, stands for love and 
martyrdom. Green, the colour of the sprouting seed, means hope 
in everlasting life. Violet symbolizes penance. Black expresses the 
sorrow of the Church. 
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From the Beginning to the Gospel 


When he arrives at the foot of the altar the priest makes the 
Sign of the Cross. From the beginning Christians began every 
important act with this sign. Make it with special care and reverence 
before the most important action of your Christian life. 

Notice that the priest bows low to say the Confiteor. This is 
to remind us that we stand before God as sinners and that we 
must prepare our lives to share in the Mass by a spirit of penance 
for sin. (Say the Confiteor). 

The priest, in the name of the congregation, continues to pray 
for pardon as he ascends the steps of the altar : { 

Take away from us our sins, O Lord, that we may be fit to 
enter, with pure minds, into the Holy of Holies. 

The priest kisses the altar stone and once again prays for pardon : 

We pray thee, O Lord, by the merits of the saints, whose 
relics are here, that thou wouldst be pleased to forgive me all 
my sins. 

The priest now reads the Jntroit which expresses the main idea 
of the Mass for the day. Let us say this Jntroit. It is the one for 
Trinity Su day : 

Blessed be the Holy Trinity, and undivided unity: we will 
give glory to Him because He hath shown mercy to us. 

The Kyrie Eleison is a little litany of nine petitions for mercy. 
The petitions are addressed to each of the persons of the Holy 
Trinity. 

Lord, God the Father, have mercy on us. 

(three times). 
Christ, God the Son, have mercy on us. 

(three times). 
Lord, God the Holy Ghost, have mercy on us. 

(three times). 

The Gloria enlarges the angelic song of Bethlehem. It is the 
perfect hymn of the praise of God but it also asks pardon for sin. 
Let us say this part of it which is addressed to Christ : 

O Lord, the only-begotten Son. 

Jesus Christ ; 

O Lord, God, Lamb of God, 

Son of the Father ; 

Thou Who takest away the sins of the world, 
Have mercy on us ; : 
Thou Who takest away the sins of the world, 
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Receive our prayer ; 

Thou Who sittest at the right hand of the Father, 
Have mercy on us ; 

For Thou alone art holy, 

Thou alone, O Jesus Christ, art most high. 

At the end of the Gloria (or, when the Gloria is not said, at the 
end of the Kyrie) the priest kisses the altar, turns to face the 
congregation, and says: ‘* Dominus Vobiscum,’’ which means 
“‘ the Lord be with you,” to which the server replies in the name of 
the people “‘ Et cum spiritu tuo,” which means “ and may He be 
with you also.” 

This salutation is used eight times in the Mass. It is a scriptural 
greeting. In fact it was in this way that the Arch-angel Gabriel 
greeted Our Lady at the Annunciation: ‘“ Hail, full of Grace, 
the Lord is with thee.’’ Since the altar is the symbol of Christ the 
salutation ‘‘ Dominus Vobiscum” comes from Him, through the 
priest to the people of God. 

The priest now reads the Collect or Collects. Let us say this one : 

O Almighty and Eternal God, grant unto us an increase of 
faith, hope and charity, and, that we may obtain what Thou 
hast promised, make us to love what Thou commandest, through 
Christ Our Lord. Amen. 

The Collect like most of the prayers of the Mass is always offered 
to the Father through Christ Our Lord. 

Thus far we have been speaking’ to God and for the most part 
we are asking Him to purify our lives from sin. God now turns to 
speak to us. We hear His voice through the writings of the Old and 
the New Testaments. 

The priest reads from an Epistle of an Apostle or from one of 
the books of the Old Testament. These Epistles tell us of Christ 
and of His teaching. The Old Testament was of course written before 
Christ but it announced Him and prepared the way for Him. 

In the Gospel Our Divine Lord speaks to us as the teacher who 
is the way, the truth and the life. 

While the priest says the Creed ask God to strengthen your faith. 


The Offertory 
We now come to the first of the most important parts of the Mass 
—the Offertory. Why does the Church attach such importance to 
the Offertory ? After all at the time of the Offertory the bread is 
still bread and the wine is still wine. The bread is still.bread but at 
the Offertory just the amount‘of bread that is-placed on the paten 
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is selected from all other bread in the world for the noblest purpose 
—to be changed at the consecration into the Body of Christ. Just 
the amount of wine that the priest pours into the chalice is selected 
from all other wine to be changed into the precious Blood of Christ. 
This, then, is the moment of the selection and offering of the gifts 
in preparation for the sacrifice. 

But the offering of the material gifts is a sign and a symbol 
calling on the people to take their part in the Mass. They must 
unite themselves with Christ the principal offerer of the sacrifice 
as Priest by making their own His priestly dispositions of humility, 
adoration, praise and thanksgiving. They must unite themselves 
with Him as Victim, by becoming victims themselves, cultivating 
a spirit of self-denial, contrition and reparation for sin. 

From the moment of the Offertory especially the peopie must 
realize that they are not merely deeply interested spectators gathered 
round the altar. Interested indeed they must be, but something more 
is required : they must share and have a part in the sacrifice that 
is being offered up. They truly share in the offering of the Mass 
though, of course, in a way different from the priest through whose 
hands they offer the sacrifice. 

When the priest has poured the wine into the chalice he takes a 
drop of water and mixes it with the wine. This action has a symbolic 
meaning which illustrates the whole message of the Offertory. The 
wine with its blush of health and strength stands for the power of 
Christ and the infinite value of His dispositions. The water which is 
pale and weak—we say “it is as weak as water ’’—stands for our- 
selves and our effort to reproduce in ourselves the sentiments of 
Christ. But when the water is mixed with the wine it becomes one 
with it and inseparable from it. In the same way our dispositions 
when united with those of Christ as Priest and as Victim become 
indentified with His and receive a new and immeasurably greater 
- value. Our dispositions share in the strength of His dispositions. 
While the priest offers the bread, say : 

Accept, O Holy Father, Almighty, Eternal God, this pure 
Offering, that I Thy unworthy servant offer to Thee, my true 
and livirg God, to make satisfaction for my own sins, and for 
the sins of the whole world. May the offering of this sacrifice 
‘lead us to eternal life. 

When the priest blesses the water to be mixed with the wine, say : 

O God, through the mystery of this wine and water, grant 
that we may. be made sharers in:the divinity of Thy Son Who 
‘became man ‘to share our human nature: 
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The Orate Fratres seals the Offering. The priest begs the con- 
gregation to pray that “* your and my sacrifice may prove acceptable 
in the eyes of God, the Father Almighty.” Say with the server : 

May the Lord accept our sacrifice from the hands of the priest 
to the praise and glory of His name, and also for our own good 
and for that of His entire Holy Church. 


The Thought of Sacrifice 

From the moment of the Offertory let this thought be uppermost 
in our minds : Christ come to us as Redeemer by way of a sacrifice 
that was rooted in love and we must return to God, through Christ, 
with a spirit of sacrifice that springs from love of Our Redeemer. 
The Mass, truly understood and appreciated, sharply distinguishes 
for us the Spirit of Christ from the spirit of the world. The life of 
the Christian that is enfeebled by the want of a spirit of sacrifice 
no longer seeks from the Mass the power of his spiritual energy. 
Many fail to appreciate the Mass because it is not for them the 
centre of their Christian life. In turn it is not the centre of their 
Christian lives because they have not hearts steeled for sacrifice 
and rooted in the personal love of Jesus Christ. They have not 
grasped the meaning of this saying of Bossuet: ‘‘ In the whole 
world there is nothing greater than Jesus Christ, in Jesus Christ 
there is nothing greater than His Sacrifice, and in His Sacrifice 
there is nothing greater than the love which inspired it.” 

Fundamentally a people will remain true to their Christian 
heritage, only in so far as they remain true to the spirit of the Mass. 
A people will be instrumental in winning the world back to Christ 
only in so far as they have a spirit of sacrifice that works through 
love. In the Providence of God the Irish people, and our Irish 
exiles, remained true to the Mass because sacrifice was the pattern 
of their daily lives as was also a deep personal love of Christ Who 
loved them and delivered Himself for them. 

How in practice are we to teach thisimportant lesson on the Mass 
to the people ? We must begin with the children. Teach them as 
the message of the Mass that sacrifice must be found in their lives 
as the expression of their personal love for Christ. Children are 
well capable of grasping the idea that every worthwhile object is 
worthy of sacrifice and that it is a noble purpose to prove one’s 
love by costly deeds. Teach them especially that this sense of sacrifice 
must be found in ail their life and not merely confined to some 
religious acts. Tell them that Christ cannot mark with the love 
of His Cross a person whose chief aim in life tends to be pleasure- 
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seeking. This ideal of Christian self-sacrifice must be kept before 
the children as a warm positive ideal—as an evidence of their personal 
loyalty to Christ. 

It is constantly pointed out that Confirmation perfects the general 
priesthood of the laity, which has its foundation in Baptism. Here 
I want to insist that Confirmation draws the lines strongly on the 
readiness of the Christian to do sacrifice for the Cross of Christ. 
“‘I sign thee” says the bishop, “‘ with the Sign of the Cross, and I 
confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” The Christian is signed 
with the Sign of the Cross, and. this sign is put prominently on his 
forehead to remind him, remarks the Council of Florence, that He 
is never to be ashamed of the Cross of Christ (Denz. 697). I plead 
then that, especially at the present time, the instruction of children 
during the years between First Communion and Confirmation should 
be centred in a positive appealing way on the necessity of sacrifice 
and love for the person of Christ. And that this sacrifice and love 
should find chief expression in their co-offering of the Mass through 
the hands of the priest. 

(To be continued) 


ROBERT CULHANE 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway. 


Friendship 


All good and human things are furthered when good men enjoy 
friendship and community of mind. It brings help and succour in 
need, it acts as a spur to work, it stimulates the mind and freshens 
the spirit, it brings both pleasure and relief in the relaxation it 
provides. It helps to keep the heart young, and keep it open both 
to God and man. It can replace a broken bridge that leads to a 
shore already thought lost. In so far as it creates a community of 
interest in work, in intellectual matters, in art and not least in 
religion, it can become a source of infinite enrichment to -the. soul. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR : The Priest in the World 
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The Church: A Divine Mystery. 
Roger Hasseveldt. Cork : 
Mercier Press. Pp. 262. Price 
15/-. 


The Human Element in the Church 
of Christ. Paul Simon. Cork : 
Mercier Press. Pp. 156. Price 
7/6. 


THE Mercier Press have done well 
to publish these two books in 
translation, the one from ‘the 
French, the other from the 
German. 

Abbé Hasseveldt writes about 
** the complete Church,’’ the whole 
scheme of salvation from Creation 
to the end of the world and the 
means of attaining it which at 
divers times and in sundry places 
God has revealed and realised. To 
understand the abundant and 
efficacious means provided by the 
Church of the New Testament we 
must study the whole plan, the 
story, that is, of the ‘‘ progressive 
formation of the Body of Christ, 
the gathering together of humanity 
in God, the ‘ Restore all things in 

The Church of the New Testa- 
ment is the present expression of 
God’s eternal plan; just as 
Christ is the incarnation of the 
Word in a human nature so the 
Church is the incarnation of Christ 
in an institution of human 
appearance. Christ is in’ the 
Trinity and the Church, which is 
in Christ, is mystically identified 
with His Body. ‘It follows that 
one cannot-reject Christ’s Church 
and have Christ. 

The book has been designed as 
a workable instrument for the 
class-room with a systematic 
(though not academic) treatment 
accompanied by projects for work 


at the end of each chapter. 
Quotations from Scripture are 
found on every page ; in fact, the 
work could be described as a grand 
harmonic synthesis in three move- 
ments without a break. 


The Reverend Dr. Paul Simon, 
who died in 1946, was professor 
of philosophy at Tubingen 
University from 1925 to 1933, 
and dedicated his book to his 
friend Karl Adam. His purpose 
was ‘‘ to present the human aspect 
of the life of the Church in such a 
fashion that the thinking man 
would understand the funda- 
mentals of the question.’’ Nothing 
quite like this has been done 
before. Perhaps, therefore, a list 
of the chapter headings would be 
helpful : the Temptation of Jesus, 
the Humanity of Jesus, the 
Human Element in the Early 
Church, What is Human in the 
Church ?, Perfection and Imper- 
fection, Temptation through 
Power, Changes in the Position of 
the Clergy, Criticism of the Church 
in Modérn Times, thé Five Wounds 
of the Church (Rosmini’s book), 
Hindrances (from notes by 
Cardinal Manning), the Stumbling 
Block of the Twentieth Century, 
the Occupational Dangers of the 
Clergy, Organism and Organ- 
isation, Civitas Dei. 

‘** Jesus as a human being is the 
pattern of the Church. He became 
truly man in order to save men 
and founded His Church of men 
for men. Never did He think of 
the Church as free from human 
weakness. ... He was sinless 
but in the case of men who make 
up the body of the Church no 
human weakness—including sin— 
can be excluded... If this were 
not the case the Church would 
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be no longer an object of faith 
and the continuance of Christ ; 
it would be no more than a political 
instrument adapted to this world, 
producing earthly convictions by 
earthly means.” 

God sets the design but the 
human material makes its con- 
tribution; a human _ element 
surrounds the inner core of 
religion, an element frequently 
having nothing to do with the 
sacred goal save that it is placed 
at the service of religion. When 
questions of form are given a 
value beyond that to which they 
are rightly entitled, a falsifying 
factor enters into the development 
of the Church. Organisation must 
not dominate the organism. But 
even if the human beings whose 
function is to promote the ideals 
of the Kingdom of God fail to do 
so the ideals themselves can never 
be frustrated. We must never 
confound human success, capacity, 
dignity or honour with the honour 
and glory of the City of God. 
WILLIAM HALLIDEN | 
Navan. | 


Calvary in China. Rev. Robert W. 
Greene, M.M. London: Burns 
and Oates. 1954. - Pp. 206. 

Price 16/-. 


FATHER GREENE, a Maryknoll 
missionary in the village of Tung- 
an, has survived two death 
sentences to write this account 
of life under the Chinese Com- 
munists. He says himself: ‘‘ No 
one who has been ordered shot 
and has survived the experience 
can-ever look at the skies and 
trees again in quite the same 
way. as before. -I realised- how 
quickly life could end.” It is 


perhaps some quality gained from 
experiences like that which brings 
such life and depth to his picture 
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of China and Tung-an and its 
people. The tale he has to tell 
of Communism, the ruthlessness of 
its demands, the appeal of - its 
sacrifice, and the change it made 
in the hearts of his villagers, is 
excellently told. Even better, 
however, is the story of his 
eighteen months imprisonment’ 
ending in public trial and the 
death sentence. He shows us 
himself, not apparently cast in 
the heroic mould but a priest 
desperately unsure of himself and 
of his ability to hold out, as he 
faced his captors night after night 
for inquisition. His heroism was 
dearly bought and he has written 
it down, not with hindsight but 
with the eyes of the man who 
endured and did not know that 
release would ever come. 

Calvary in China might seem a 
presumptuous title, but no one 
who reads the book will ever think 
so. It has its faults—some peculiar 
use of words and sometimes too 
the writer is. sentimental when 
the reader is not—but it is a 
measure of the book’s worth. that 
whatever faults. it. has. are 
irrelevant to any .appraisal of it. 

THOMAS WALDRON 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth. . 


Ce Petit Moine Dangereux. Josse 
Alzin. Paris: Bonne Presse. 
1954. Pp. 156. 800 francs. —~ 


THE Dutch are nothing f not 
laconic. Upon their sea dykes 
by the Zuiderzee they have 
inscribed: ‘‘the nation that 
builds is a nation that prospers.”’ 
Not far inland on a farm 
was born the subject’ of this 
biography. Anno-Sjoerd Brandsma, 
better-known’ as Father Titus the 
Carmelite, built himself so close 
to -the -Model of his priesthood 
that in his lifetime he reminded 
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men of Him, but never more than 
in the manner of his dying. 
Ordained in 1905, Father Titus, 
although dogged by ill-health, 
quickly became a noted writer 
and preacher. His lectures on the 
mystics of the Lowlands at the 
University of Nymegen attracted 
hosts of students. As Rector of 
the University in the troubled 
years following the German 
invasion, Father Titus spoke 
openly of the dangers inherent in 
national-socialism and _ boldly 
defended the Jews. At the request 
of Cardinal Jung he willingly 
undertook the perilous post of 
National Director of the Catholic 
press. This led to his arrest by 
the German Security Police in 
January 1942. Shortly afterwards 
he was borne eastwards over the 
frontier, bound for Dachau, the 
camp of the lingering death. 
Though he suffered more perhaps 
than others at the hands of 
sadistic gaolers he was never 
known to murmur. Bidding his 
companions to be of good heart, 
Father Titus Brandsma died a 
heroic and saintly death on 5 
August 1942. 
AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG 


Newbridge. 


Foundations of Philosophy. T. V. 
Fleming, S.J. Sydney : Shakespeare 
Head Press, 1949. Pp. x and 210. 
Price 15s. (Austrl.). 


Tuts readable Introduction to Phil- 
osophy is intended for the well- 
educated man who is provoked by the 
downright criticism of the philosophia 
perennis by contemporary pundits, 
such as Russell, to ask the uneasy 
question : is the Christian way of life 
securely based upon evident principle? 
From his teaching experience Father 
Fleming draws a. synthetic statement 
of the foundations of 1:sane general 


philosophy. He avoids jargon and 
limits technical explanation to a 
minimum, his professed aim being 
“merely to outline valid proofs, — 
illustrating by examples the method 
of defending them” (p. ix). 

One third of the work sweeps from 
the cosmology of motion to the psycho- 
logy of free-will, while the main part 
concentrates upon the broad problems 
of logic and epistemology. The 
exposition of Scholastic realism in- 
cludes references to non-Scholastic 
classics but these are frequently 
summary in character. Thus the punc- 
tilious may easily shy at the author’s 
easy acceptance of the danger of 
misrepresenting Kant’s thought (p. 75) 
and at his apparent failure to consult 
more reliable commentators, The 
sceptic may also be unimpressed by his 
facile rejection of Hume’s criticism 
of the proof of the principle of efficient 
causality. The author defines “* begin- 
ning of existence ’’ as meaning more 
than mere “ effect ” (p. 48), namely, an 
antecedent and a necessary transition 
from this in order that it may become 
such. Hume, however, rejects such a 
definition and cannot, therefore; be 
validly reduced to absurdity by its 
means..: . 

The book. clearly fulfils its function 
of introducing the reader to living 
questions and will certainly provoke 
thought about them. 


J. D. BASTABLE 
Maynooth. . 


Short Meditations for Priests. From 
the French. Rev. A. M. Meley, 
C.SS.R. Dublin: Gill. 1954. 
Pp. 360. Price 15/-. 


THis meditation manual is beautifully 
bound and is just the right size to 
stick in your pocket. It has a great 
variety of subjects—nearly two hun- 
dred in all. Each one is treated simply 
and briefly without “ points’’ or 
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subdivisions. One will not feel too 
regimented when using this book and 
there is plenty of room for one’s own 
contribution. Many of the meditations 
are very ordinary but the little prayer 
at the end of each usually contains 
some marrow. 

The virtues, duties, failings, beliefs 
and ideals of the priest are dealt with 
in the first three parts of the manual. 
The remaining two parts are especially 
welcome—one on  ‘“ Mary—The 
Mother of the Priest’, the other on 
“The Priest’s Models.” This book 
can be recommended to all seminarians 
and priests who need a helping hand 
with their mental prayer. 

PADRAIG O FIANNACHTA 
Brecon, S. Wales. 


In the Image of Christ. John L. 
Murphy. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company. 1954. xii — 
169 pp. $3. 


Tue Social Encyclicals, some other 
recent Papal pronouncements, the 
great pastorals of Cardinal Suhard— 
these form the back-bone of this lively 
and most readable volume. There is 
very little theory here, but much 
practical application. If you want a 
deeper knowledge of the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body, then Father 
Murphy can supply you with another 
volume, The Living Christ, of which 
this is in the nature of a sequel. Here 
we see life as it is and as it ought to be. 
The style is clear and vivid, e.g., 
“The sport star, however, lives in a 
goldfish bowl,”’ of the policeman we 
hear : “ His faith must walk the beat 
with him.” 

People in all walks of life—clerics, 
teachers, farmers, politicians, etc., are 
shown how to be Other Christs, and 
that not so much on Sundays as on 
week-days ; not so much on their 
knees as about their business. As each 
of the chapters, after the first few 
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general ones, deals with a particular 
occupation, one would expect that 
their appeal would be limited ; this is 
in part the case, but, as the author 
remarks, ‘“‘ the demands of modern 
life require us all to think about many 
different problems.”’ This is especially 
true of priests. 

The key-note is one of hope and 
confidence. We are to be “ ghetto 
Christians ’’ no longer. We are to rid 
ourselves of the “ attitude of defence 
which still expresses itself in our times 
by an extra-ordinary force of inertia.” 
Christians, laity as well as clergy, are 
meant to be the leaven in the mass. 
The laity in particular are called upon 
to be active in the cause of Christ, 
while not becoming mere activists. 


PADRAIG © FIANNACHTA 
Brecon, S. Wales. 


Mediaeval Mystical Tradition and St. 
John of the Cross. By a Benedictine 
of Stanbrook Abbey. London: 
Burns Oates. 1954. Pp. 161. 
Price 12/6. 


Tus book is an interesting and infor- 
mative study of the relations that exist 
between the mystical teaching of St. 
John of the Cross and the older 
mediaeval mysticism that includes 
in its vast array of auctores the twelfth- 
century Victorines (Hugh, a German, 
and Richard, a Scotsman, both 
Augustinian Canons of St. Victor’s 
in Paris), St. Bonaventure and the 
minor writers whose works were 
hitched on those of the Seraphic 
Doctor (hence their generic title of 
Pseudo-Bonaventure the German 
Tauler, the Flemings Denis the Car- 
thusian and Ruysbroeck. All these 
figure in the present survey, and a good 
deal of light emerges from it on the 
debt owed by “‘ Johannine ” mysticism 
to the more “Synoptic” mystical 
tradition of the Middle Ages. 
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The Church: A Divine Mystery. 
Roger Hasseveldt. Cork : 
Mercier Press. Pp. 262. Price 
15/-. 


The Human Element in the Church 
of Christ. Paul Simon. Cork : 
Mercier Press. Pp. 156. Price 
7/6. 


THE Mercier Press have done well 
to publish these two books in 


translation, the one from -the 
French, the other the 
German. 


Abbé Hasseveldt writes about 
** the complete Church,” the whole 
scheme of salvation from Creation 
to the end of the world and the 
means of attaining it which at 
divers times and in sundry places 
God has revealed and realised. To 
understand the abundant and 
efficacious means provided by the 
Church of the New Testament we 
must study the whole plan, the 
story, that is, of the “ progressive 
formation of the Body of Christ, 
the gathering together of humanity 
in God, the ‘ Restore all things in 
Christ ’.”’ 

The Church of the New Testa- 
ment is the present expression of 
God’s eternal plan; just as 
Christ is the incarnation of the 
Word in a human nature so the 
Church is the incarnation of Christ 
in an institution of human 
appearance. Christ is in the 
Trinity and the Church, which is 
in Christ, is mystically identified 
with His Body. It follows that 


one cannot reject Christ’s Church 
and have Christ. 

The book has been designed as 
a workable instrument for the 
class-room with a systematic 
(though not academic) treatment 
accompanied by projects for work 


at the end of each chapter. 
Quotations from Scripture are 
found on every page ; in fact, the 
work could be described as a grand 
harmonic synthesis in three move- 
ments without a break. 


The Reverend Dr. Paul Simon, 
who died in 1946, was professor 
of philosophy at Tubingen 
University from 1925 to 1933, 
and dedicated his book to his 
friend Karl Adam. His purpose 
was ‘‘ to present the human aspect 
of the life of the Church in such a 
fashion that the thinking man 
would understand the funda- 
mentals of the question.’’ Nothing 
quite like this has been done 
before. Perhaps, therefore, a list 
of the chapter headings would be 
helpfyj : the Temptation of Jesus, 
the Humanity of Jesus, the 
Human Element in the Early 
Church, What is Human in the 
Church ?, Perfection and Imper- 
fection, Temptation through 
Power, Changes in the Position of 
the Clergy, Criticism of the Church 
in Modern Times, the Five Wounds 
of the Church (Rosmini’s book), 
Hindrances (from notes by 
Cardinal Manning), the Stumbling 
Block of the Twentieth Century, 
the Occupational Dangers of the 
Clergy, Organism and Organ- 
isation, Civitas Dei. 

“* Jesus as a human being is the 
pattern of the Church. He became 
truly man in order to save men 
and founded His Church of men 
for men. Never did He think of 
the Church as free from human 
weakness. ... He was sinless 
but in the case of men who make 
up the body of the Church no 
human weakness—including sin— 
can be excluded... If this were 
not the case the Church would 
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The work suffers, however, from the 
retrospective method adopted by the 
author. For her St. John of the Cross’s 
great achievement was “‘ to clear away 
the long, often contradictory digres- 
sions and repetitions of the mediae- 
valists, separate the essential from the 
non-essential, and in short do for 
mystical theology much of what St. 
Thomas Aquinas did for the subject 
in general.” Thus St. John becomes 
the fixed star of the study : all earlier 
writers are “ placed’’ in relation to 
him. This is, to say the least of it, a 
surprising approach to the history of 
_ mysticism—above all in a Benedictine 
author. In his Theologie der Mystik 


(1936), which has been translated into 
English under the title of The Doctrine 
of Spiritual Perfection, the late Dom 
Anselm Stolz, O.S.B., showed con- 
clusively how necessary it is to study 
Patristic and mediaeval mysticism in 
terms of the theological categories 
proper to the Fathers and Scholastics 
respectively, and not in terms of the 
psychological categories of what he 
called ‘‘ modern, especially Spanish, 
mysticism ’—imperishable as are the 
contributions of Spanish mysticism in 
its own field to the general theology of 


mysticism. 
SEAN O’ RIORDAN 
Galway. 
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ITS THE LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE 
THAT MATTER ! 


*** and seeds are such 


Then why not make the little things big things 
by sowing the seeds that matter in Irish Farming 
and Gardening . . . the seeds that have brought 
easy minds, material security and _ satisfying 
results to countless Irish farmers and gardeners. 
They are 


ROWAN’S 
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Famous for over 60 years under Irish conditions. 
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